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Do You Want This Handsome 
Mayflower Set for Your Table: 
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HIS set is inade of the celebrated ‘‘Sterling China Ware.’’ It is snowy white 

and very durable. The decorations are burned in and wil! not wear off. The 
trimmings are in Imperial Blue. Each dish bears a colonial scene from Longfellow’s 
Immortal Poem ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish. ”’ 
We have only a limited number of these beautiful 35-piece sets, but as long as they 
last, we make you the following offer: Send us 10 new one-year subscriptions to 
Green’s Fruit Grower at 50 cents each, with the $5.00 to pay for same and we will 
send you a complete set, without charge. Or send us one three-year subscription to 
Green’s Fruit Grower (new or renewal) together with $5.00 and we will send you a 
complete set. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Is the Strawberry Crop as Profitable 
| as the Orchard? 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
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This is a question not easily answered. There are in- 
stances where an acre of strawberries has yielded $500 in 
one season. While I do not know of any acre of orchard- 
ing that has yielded a crop valued at so large a sum, this 
does not prove that the strawberry is more profitable. 

I consider the strawberry crop more uncertain for most 
growers than the apple orc crop, owing to the fact 
that the strawberry comes into blossom at a critical time 
in the spring and often is wrecked by a late frost occurring 
at the blossoming period. Apple blossoms do not appear 
so early as the strawberry blossom and apple blossoms 
are more protected by the foliage of the trees, therefore 
it is not often in the eastern and middle states that the 

ple blossoms are seriously injured by late spring frosts, 
hile strawberry blossoms are frequently injured, but 
sometimes only to a partial extent. 

I once cultivated a field of strawberries which was 
bordered on the west and north by a heavily wooded tract. 
A severe frost came just as this strawberry plantation was 
in bloom. I can never forget the circumstances, for at 
that time I was a poor man and depending upon the in- 
come of the strawberries to meet necessary e: . As 
I walked through this plantation the morning after the 
frost, I could almost imagine that the pitiful faces of the 
blighted strawberry blossoms looking up at me were in 

sympathy with my depressed spirits. , i 

When the time came for these strawberries to ripen, 
I found that a wide strip of land bordering the woodlands 
bore a full crop, while that portion of the 
tract farther away from the woodland bore 
less than half a crop. Ireceived from my 
berries that season an unusually high price, 
therefore though the crop was greatly les- 
sened by the frost, my profits were not so 
seriously reduced. 

My theory is that a slight protection 
about midnight or soon after, when frost ap- 
ay will save a crop of strawberries or other 

its, and that the warm air coming in 
from the woodland offered this slight protec- 
tion that saved a portion of my strawberry 
crop. @ 

_ Another reason why the strawberry crop 
is more risky than the . crop is that it 
is more seriously affec by drought. We 
may have a long dry:spell through the 
growing months and yet may have a full 
crop of —- but if there 
18 a severe t the straw- 
berry crop will be reduced in 
size and quantity. The straw- 
ty is a more perishable 
fruit than the apple, there- 
fore a more risky crop to 
market, especially if shipped 
to distant cities. 

In speaking of these draw- 
backs of the strawberry crop 
you will notice that I desire 

be impartial and give each 
fruit credit for all that it 
should justly receive. 

My experience is that the 
strawberry is a profitable 
op, and when managed 
with remarkable skill both 
M growing and selling the 
strawberry may be made 
marvelously profitable, but 
t is not everyone who 
Possesses the skill, the indus- 
try and the patience to get 

most out of a crop cof 


resist injury by late spri: 
quality. 


This notable variety had its birth at Green’s Fruit Farm, it pelng 
to j ing frosts. Last spring it bore abundantly ] e 
when the strawberries were in blossom. While not the largest strawberry, it is large and attractive, of bright crimson color, 


No one can be disappointed in this valuable variety. 


strawberries, thus there are many plantations allowed 
to grow up to weeds which produce only a partial 
crop of fruit. Others are a failure owing to the hard and 
tenacious clayey soil on which they are ‘planted, which is 
not suitable for any kind of nal fruit. Other failures 
of the strawberry crop are owing to the impoverishment 
of the soil. Some of my friends who are strawberry grow- 
ers think nothing of applying anywhere from 500 to 1000 
pounds of commercial fertilizer to an acre of strawberries, 
or from 20 to 50 loads of manure, which to most of our 
readers will seem to be exorbitant or almost wasteful. I 
think myself that such quantities of fertilizer are uncalled 
for in most soils. 3 

_ Ire strawberry culture as the poetry of fruit grow- 
ing. ere is also poetry in apple growing and in growing 
the peach and the plum and cherry, but the strawberry 
is particularly fascinating to those who are poetically in- 
clined or inspired. The apple tree is strong and robust 
and well able to bear ips, but the strawberry is 
fragile. One step of a heavy man or of the horse or cow 
may crush out the life of the strawberry. Its lack of de- 
fense as compared with the apple tree adds to the poetic 
feeling which it inspires. 

When I plant the strawberry I say to myself: “Here is 
something that I must give careful culture and thought.” 
My feelings toward the strawberry aes are something 
like that of the mother for the crippled child, who owing 
to its crippled condition she loves most tenderly of all. 


Sweetheart Strawberry as Grown at Green’s Fruit Farm 


er 


I can imagine nothing more alluring or promising than 
a field or a patch of strawberries growin, vigorously after 
the warm rains of spring or when filled with masses of 
white bloom that almost overshade the foliage, but most 
attractive of all is when the fruit begins to redden and to 
exhale fragrance on the breezes of June. 
—0-—-0—0 


Americans Eat Much Fruit 


We Americans possess an amazing fondness for fruits, 
and we spend a lot of money to gratify it, writes E. C. 
Rowe in ie’s Weekly. For strictly orc products: 
which found markets and presumably were consumed 
during the year ending June 30th, 1905, the American 
farmer received $83,751,840, and we raised in American 
vineyards during the same period one and a half billion 
pounds of grapes, which crop brought our American vine- 
yardists over $15,000,000 more. Nearly one-third of these 
grapes went into wine, but the bigger portion went to the 
consumer in eight and four-pound baskets and were pre- 
sumably eaten. American sub-tropical fruits brought 
the — to nearly $10,000,000, and we imported from 
the West Indies and Southern Europe $25,000,000 worth 
of tropical fruits. 

We paid the American farmer over $25,000,000 for his 
berries during the short summer season of 1905, and, 
putting the latter in the list with fruits, we enriched the 
producers of the various fruits which found the American 
markets within the time mentioned above, nearly $170,- 





,000. 

In selecting our fruits our first choice is for apples, for 
American orchardists marketed two billion bushels of 
this healthful fruit as against sixteen million bushels of 
a seven million bushels of pears, and nine million 

ushels of plums. 

The idea of selling berries from attractive quart baskets. 
found expression less than thirty years ago, and up to @ 
very few years ago orchard products and grapes never 
found the market packed temptingly in individual packages. 
But just think how the idea expanded into its present 
universal practical adoption! Why, the manufacturing 
of fruit and berry baskets alone brings to the various 
factories over $7,000,000 annually and the ultimate annual 
cost to the fruit and berry raisers is, with the middleman’s 

rofits added, between nine and ten millions. This 
| sear of the carrier business produces a billion and a 
quarter berry baskets, over a hundred million four-quart 
peach baskets, and over a hundred million eight and four- 
pound grape baskets. California alone uses five hundred 
million carriers of various 
kinds for fruit shipped east 

of the Rockies. 

The making of crates is al- 
most, and in some sections 
wholly, a separate branch of 
the carrier industry. Manu- 
facture of baskets is carried 
on in from five to eight 
thousand “factories” situated 
all over the United States, 
and ranging insize and im- 

rtance from a single work 

nch to a vast establishment 

with wonderful equipment 

and employing hundreds of 
ns 


rsons. 

At Paducah, Ky., is by 
far the biggest enterprise of 
this kind in all the world, 
where almost every bit of the 
work is done by machinery. 
This is said to be the only 
factory in the world where the 


ced by seeds sown eapellinnies. It has the ability rocess of ing th 
peas all ot varieties 4 serio ly crippled by a frost — came actual p making the 


baskets is performed wholly 
by automatic machines. 
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Pruning)|Peach Trees 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. UNDERWOOD, Iil. 


In the successful growing of peaches pruning is as im- 
portant and necessary a part as any other. There are 
several objects we should keep in view in pruning a peach 
tree, among which are: First, to form a properly shaped 
and symmetrical top. The form to be sought is vase 
shaped, so the sun can look right into the top and touch 
every peach. Second, to stimulate the growth of new 
wood each year, which is required to supply the fruit 
buds for the crop next year. Third, to keep the top open 
and thinned out in order to admit free movements of air 
and access to sunshine to all parts of the tree. Fourth, to 
admit of moving around through the tree top to harvest 
the fruit, prune or spray the tree. 

But it does not follow that pruning a peach tree or a 
peach orchard is a difficult matter, for it is nothing of the 
kind. To the inexperienced I will say, get a good sharp 
pruning saw (or a hand saw is all right) and a good solid 
pocket pruning knife and you have the necessary equip- 
ment for the business. In the first place the time of plant- 
ing is the time to prune for a good foundation, with the 
exception of trees planted in the fall, which need not be 
pruned until the following spring. If planted.in the spring, 
I would prune immediately after planting. The way I do 
this is to cut the tree off at a bud, with which the trunk is 
always supplied all along, and leave a straight stick from 
eight to twelve inches high. 

When the young shoots start to grow and are one or 
two inches long rub off all but three shoots evenly distri- 
buted around the trunk and these three shoots will grow 
and form the main branches of the tree. During the sum- 
mer all the surplus shoots that grow out through the top 
should be kept rubbed off, every two or three weeks, so as 
to leave an even, open head, cup-shaped, and so that the 
sun can shine right in at the top of the tree and on every 
part of it. This rubbing off of the young shoots is greatly 
preferred to cutting them off with a knife, as it requires 
only a small per cent of the time that would be required 
if they were left to get tough and large enough to make it 
necessary to use a knife, besides it is much better for the 
tree, as it leaves it smoother and causes less loss of vitality. 

When this foundation is formed, the same system should 
be followed the second and third year. At this time the 
tree is ready to begin bearing fruit and care should be 
taken to rub off and trim out just sufficient to leave the 
requisite amount of new wood for the fruit buds which 
are to produce the next year’s crop. Noonelimbshould be 
allowed to cross and rub against another, and no more 
young growth need be left than shall be required to bear 
a moderate crop of fruit the following year. If we keep in 
mind the fact that large peaches should not be closer to 
each other along the branch on the tree than seven or 
eight inches we can get a better idea of pruning in such a 
way as to save work in thinning the fruit. This summer 
pruning is quite essential and should have a little attention 
each month after the trees are in leaf from May to October. 


Coming now to old trees that have been neglected, these 
are usually found full of dead twigs and often large limbs. 
All dead wood should be removed by April and any 
superfluous branches cut out by sawing close up to the 
trunk or the larger limb, from which a branch may be re- 
moved. It pays to paint all’ wounds caused by cutting 
large limbs. A tree thus neglected and having a spread of 
branches of, say, from 20 to 25 feet can be allowed to re- 
tain from three to five large main branches with some 
laterals, but should be thinned to make it look open. At 
this size, too, it is time to draw in its horns by cutting off 
the ends of the longest and largest branches, so as to re- 
duce the size of and renew the top. 

When the fruit buds of peach trees are killed, prepare 
for better results next year by renewing the tops of the 
old trees, by cutting out all branches except three to five 
main limbs, and these cut back to straight limbs cut off 
at a point from the end where the diameter is anywhere 
from one to two inches, according to the size and age of 
the tree. When the tree begins to grow in the spring 
many more young shoots will start than should be allowe 
to grow. The surplus, more than is required to form a nice, 
even, open top, should be rubbed off in May and June, so 
as to allow growth of the new, bright wood that shall in 
August and September produce a supply of fruit buds, 
young, healthy and vigorous, for next year’s crop. 

Peach trees are usually supposed to be short lived. This, 
however, is not the case if the trees are properly cared 
for, and especially if properly pruned. The reason of this 
is, when the top is renewed by pruning and new branches 
form, a corresponding new root system is also formed, and 
the result is a new tree. If pruned as it should be, and 
otherwise cared for, a peach tree will bear good fruit for 
thirty or more years. 








How to Control Ginseng 


Disease 


The college authorities suggest six methods for controll- 
ing and preventing fungus disease. One method, they state, 
is to spray the plants with a fungicide early in the spring, 
just as they are pushing out of the soil. They suggest bor- 
deaux mixture, 3-3-50, to which has been added 2 pounds of 
arsenate of lead for every 50 gallons of the mixture. The 
spraying should be continued until all the plants have 
appeared, and jal care should be taken to thoroughly 


reach all parts of the new growth with the mixture.—(From 
wrt State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity). 
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Renewing the Apple 
Orchard 


W. J. Green, chief horticulturist of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, addressed the December meeting of 
the Summit county, Ohio, horticulture society, on the 
subject of the “(Rejuvenation of old Apple Orchards,” says 
The Farmer's Guide. Mr. Green has made a careful and 
thorough study of apple culture and speaks with authority. 
In the course of his address he said that the first point to 
decide is whether or not the orchard is worthy of rejuvena- 
tion. A large proportion of the old and neglected orchards 
of the state will not pay for the labor and expense that will 
be necessary to bring them to abundant fruitfulness, be- 
cause the varieties are not such as will sell at fair prices 
on the market. About the only notable exceptions to 
this are the orchards in the hill sections of the southeastern 
part of the state which were planted quite largely to the 
Rome Beauty. Some of these which had become un- 
fruitful because of neglect, have, through the application 
of modern practice, been made to produce abundant 
crops of choice fruit and have made a handsome financial 
profit for the owners. 

About the first step in the rejuvenation of an apple 
orchard is pruning. The ordinary instruction is that the 
top and center of the tree must be opened up so that the 
sunlight can get in. In most cases this is all wrong. When 
the average tree is bearing its load of fruit, its weight 
causes the branches to droop and spread apart so that all 
the light and heat of the sun that is necessary can get into 
the center of the tree. If the tree is opened up so that the 
sun’s rays are unobstructed when the tree is bare of fruit, 
the exposed. branches are liable to sunscald, leading to 
their death. 

The next requirement is fertility. Many apple trees are 
unfruitful because they are starved. Barnyard manure 
may be used, if it is to be had in sufficient quantities. 
Legume crops plowed down will help. But it is not always 








Our artist’s Shonaies in the above cut is, that a large box of 


superior fruit trees 1 help you to pay for your home—this is 
probably true. I am quite certain that a box of fruit trees will be 
profitab le in making the home more attractive, not only for the 
a a wi hegar ve members of the aged Fruit is the cheapest 
ood that can be p upon your table and it is the most accept- 
able and healthy. si 











practical to plow and cultivate an old orchard. Under 
this condition and in the absence of manure, commercial 
fertilizers may be used. Phosphoric acid is needed in 
most cases, and potash in many cases. And we are be- 
ginning to believe that there are many orchards in Ohio 
that need nitrogen. This is indicated by theslow growth 
of the wood of the tree and the small size which the ap- 
ples attain. Nitrogen can be best supplied in nitrate of 
soda. It should be scattered under the tree not much 
before blossoming time nor after the young apples have 


attained much size. Used between those two dates it has 
often given results that were very profitable. It is best 
to apply it just beforearain. A complete fertilizer com- 


posed of two parts of nitrate of soda, two parts of acid 
phosphate and one part of muriate of potash is recom- 
mended for most orchards. 
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University Apple Show 
Reported for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
C. M. SALLEE, Columbus, Ohio 
_ Several new features were added to the show this year 
in the form of vegetable and pie contests. Vegetables 
on display, were grown by students in the vegetable 


- courses at the University and the pies were baked by girls 


in the Domestic Science courses of the University and 
High Schools of the town. All pies entered in the contest 
were made of apples and the 74 entered made a very ap- 
Sven * display. The first was awarded to one baked by 
‘Aunt Susie,” a cook, for one of the fraternity houses. 
On the second floor of the building in the lecture 
hall the — were on display. Most of the entries were 
made on plates of which there were 650, but besides these 
there were 72 entries made on the official tray. Several of 
the students had a large number of entries which they dis- 
played on individual ‘tables. Among the 60 varieties 
exhibited were the Staymen, Grimes, Ben Davis, Delicious, 
N. Spy, Stark, Fallawater, Roxbury, Winter Banana, 
York, White Pippin, all of which were grown in Ohio. 
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Factors of Success in 


Fruit Growing 


An Address by F. M. CLEMENT, Director of Vine~! 
land Station, Canada 


The factors of success in fruit growing naturally fal] 
into three divisions: The basic or foundation factors, 
production factors, and the economic factors. In the 
first division we have to take into consideration such 
factors as location, situation, soil, site, choice of yarieti 
and such other factors as form the basis or foundation 
the industry. ‘These are largely determined by the grower 
when he buys a farm and plants it. They are considera- 
tions that are often, but should not be, lost sight of, for 
on them the degree of success largely depends. In the 
last division, we must consider such factors as markets, 
transportation, distribution, and sale. These are questions 
that the grower must face without flinching. Between the 
foundation and enonomic factors we have a long step, that 
of production, but one that dertermines largely the final 
profits. Without good fruit properly packed, sales at 
remunerative prices are unlikely. 

Five operations enter into production: Pruning, fertiliz- 
ing, spraying, cultivation, and thinning. The finished 
product, the fruit is judged on five points also: Color, size, 
freedom from: blemishes, quality, and uniformity. For 
the sake of convenience the following table is arranged, 
and it is under these heads that I wish for a few minutes 
to discuss production. 

Pruning—color. 

Fertilizing—size. 

Spraying—freedom from blemishes. 

Cultivation—quality. 

Thinning—uniformity. 

Pruning stands first in the production of No. 1 and 
fancy fruit. Color, the first result of pruning, is often the 
deciding factor between a No.1 and a No.2 and color is 
also an indication of maturity. Pruning regulates the size 
of the fruit; and also to a large extent the quantity. Prun- 
ing is the first step in the control of blemishes, and especially 
Apple Seab and Ink Spot or Sooty fungus. Spraying’is 
only a supplement to pruning for the ped scab. 
Nature’s remedies, sunlight and air circulation, stand first 
as disease controllers. Spraying is only supplemented by 
man to assist in or to complete the work. Only well pruned 
trees can avail themselves of nature’s remedies, and it is 
useless to expect best results if the first principles are 
neglected. Pruning also in this way improves the quality of 
the fruit by colormg and keeping free from tlemid es. 
The first step in uniformity is in pruning, shaping, and 
balancing the tree. Fruit evenly distributed is much more 
likely to be of equal size. 

Fertilizing might be discussed in conjunction with cul- 
tivation. By some, cultivation is placed first and fertiliz- 
ing discussed as a supplement to it. A fertile soil produces 
large fruit. Size within the variety is more variable than 
quality within the variety, and consequently, though in 
practice cultivation precedes fertilizing, fertilizing is of 
most importance. The two operations are, however, inter- 
changeable. A starved tree produces small apples; a well 
nourished tree larger apples. Fertilizing also affects the 
vigor or health of the tree, and makes it better able to 
resist disease. 

Spraying is a special operation and is done with one 
main object in view, that of completing the control of 
fungus diseases and pests on both fruit and trees. It isa 
step in the improvement of the appearance of the fruit. 





Fruits for the Home Yard 


_What to get, and where to put it, is ly a matter 
of individual preference in planting the home garden. 
Don’t = berry bushes or brambles near the house, by 
which I mean not in the yard, but almost all of the fruit 
trees are ornamental enough to place on the lawn, besides 
many of them will yield considerable shade. 

Where there is a choice of location between light, sandy 
soil and a heavier, clay soil, place the brambles, the 
various rasp, black, and dew berries on the sandy spot and 
the gooseberries and currants on the clay, because such 
is the natural place for them. This does not mean the 
brambles will not do well on the clay or vise versa, for 
gl but back to nature is best, other things being 


equal. 
Another help with the brambly plants especially is to 
have a part of the vines, at least, where they will not get 
afternoon sun. The fruit will be much juicier and of better 
flavor. Theideal shading would be from ten until three, 
but this is mostly impossible. 
It is best to not put the bushes on sod land; where 8 
crop of vegetables has been grown would be the best spot. 
k of moisture or excess of water, bush plants will 
resent even to the dying point. 
Don’t overcrowd, have the raspberries, currants and 
| abepeiaeb three feet apart in the row, and the rows four 
$F — the blackberries should have a little more room 
than this. 
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Winter Plowing 


There are a number of advantages in fall and_ winter 
plowing. The destruction of insects is not the least of 
them. Army worms, cut worms, Hessian fly, pag apo 
and other very injurious insects live over ‘the winter 12 
the ground and by fall plowing, or disking, these i 
are exposed to the freezing weather and killed, or they are’ 
crushed and disturbed in their winter sleep so that they 
perish. Old stubble fields should always be plowed during. 
the fall or winter if the land is so situated as not to wash.—’ 
Farmer’s Guide. 
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Roadway Orchards 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
H. L. SPOONER 

Centuries ago the thrifty Germans, as today, pressed 
every foot of idle ground into service. The German govern- 
ment even went so far as to plant fruit trees ane the 
sides of the roads, protected them by government laws, 
sold the fruit, and a the proceeds toward the expense 
of keeping up the highways. This idea could be profitably 
adopted by every state in our Union. 

It would be necessary to have this work done under the 
same supervision as the road work. In some states this 
would be the township, in some the county, and in some the 
state. Already the state of Missouri has planted over 
50,000 trees in its roadways, one road extending clear 
across the state being known as the Elberta route because 
of the variety of the trees planted. Perhaps most of the 
states have roadwork done by townships and it is on this 
supposition that the rest of this article is based. 

he advantages of roadway orchards are both economic 
and esthetic. In many of our townships one may pass for 
miles without seeing a tree in the highway. Think how a 
nice row of fruit trees on each side of the road would beauti- 
fy the landscape, not only by the presence of the trees them- 
selves, but the care necessary to the trees would prevent 
the growth of the unsightly, insanitary weeds that so often 
line our roadways. 

The economic advantages are many. The proceeds 
from the sale of the fruit could be used to keep the roads 
in repair, or, if a surplus occurred, new roads could be 
built. If the proceeds were not needed for roads, they 
could be applied to the care of the poor and obviate the 
necessity of raising this money by general tax. Or, the 
fruit itself could be apportioned among the poor. 

The trees would give shade and fruit to weary travellers. 
The ownership of the trees by the township would teach the 
people respect for property and afford an excellent lesson 
in municipal ownership. Every resident would be made 
to feel that the local government had an interest in him, 
and thus the neighborhood would be drawn together by 
the ties of a common interest. 

Some rules would be necessary for the preservation of 
the trees. Thefruit, if ripe, should be free to travellers— 
that is, what they want for immediate use—provided they 
do no damage to the trees. Imagine what it means to a 
hungry, weary traveller to be able to rest in the shade and 
enjoy a nice, juicy apple or luscious peach. Punishment 
should be inflicted for mutilation of the trees. It should be 
the duty of every resident to report violations of the rules, 
especially the abutting property owners. 

In regard to the care of the trees, this could be done either 
by men hired by the township or by the abutting property 
owners. In case it is done by the latter, they might be 
given a share of the fruit for their pay. In townships 
where regular section men are employed on the roads, 
it could be a part of their duties. 

Townships of the regular size, in which roads are laid 
out on each section line, have 72 miles of road. With 
trees on both sides, there would be 144 miles of trees. 
If apple trees are used and set 40 feet apart, it would re- 
quire 132 trees to the mile or 19,008 for the township. 
As nearly all townships have considerable land unsuited 
to trees, 10,000 trees to the township would probably 
be a fair average. These would produce a large annual 
revenue and would 


roadside than are now growing in the fields or about the 
homes of the farmers even in the fruit growing sections 
of this country. A 

No fruit is better adapted to planting by the roadside 
than the apple, and yet I have seen the cherry planted 
successfully by the roadside. The apple is one of the hardi- 
est and most enduring of fruit trees and will bear more 
neglect than most other trees, and yet do not be misled 
by this statement, for there are few fruits that respond 
more generously to good cultivation and good treatment 
than the apple. 

In planting by the roadside, remember that sod upturned 
with the grass side down placed over the surface of the 
ground after the trees are planted makes an excellent 
mulch, keeping the soil moist even during a drought. 
At least once a year the sod expanse near the tree should 
be enlarged and thesupply of sod renewed fromthe margin 
of the circle. When the sod mulch has rotted, a forkful 
of strawy manure or litter should be thrown around each 
tree, but such strawy material should not be exposed 
around the fruit trees, as it attracts mice. This can be 
prevented wd throwing earth over the strawy mulch. 

The possibility of travelers carrying off now and then 
a few apples would not deter me from planting apples 
and other fruit along the roadside.—C. A. Green. 





oO co) o co) 
Possibilities of MarKete 
oO ° 
ing by Mail 

The steady growth of the farm-to-table feature of the 
parcel post service is a sure indication of the popularity 
of this form of marketing, says Farmer’s Guide. Not only 
has the number of persons using this plan increased many 
fold during the past few months, but the number of com- 
modities that go to make up the contents of the packages 
has also grown until the list now covers a wide range of 
food stuffs. The early experiments were confined mostly 
to shipments of butter and eggs, but as the possibilities 
of the service became better known and the buyer and seller 
became better acquainted, other articles were added until 
the shipments of today embrace practically all of the table 
supplies originating on the farm. 

While it is true that butter and eggs still form the staple 
farm products, it is also true that a market has been found 
for the hundred and one other products, of the garden, 
dairy and orchard. Beets, parsnips, green beans, young 
cabbage, celery, cucumbers, mango peppers, tomatoes 
potatoes, rhubarb, sugar corn, horse-radish, roots and 
various other vegetables; strawberries, cherries, goose- 
berries, plums, peaches, grapes, pears and apples; dried 
and canned fruits, jellies and preserves, honey, popcorn, 
hickory nuts and walnuts; cured meats, lard, cottage cheese, 
home made bread and cakes; fried and roasted chickens; 
these and numerous other articles are, in their season, 
being shipped in great volume direct to the consumer 
via parcel post. 

It is this expansion in the use of the service that has 
developed the utility of the “family hamper” as a shipping 
container. The more articles and the more weight that 
can be placed in one package (up to the limit of the postal 
= the cheaper will be the rate of postage per 
pound. 
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The-Home Orchard 


Movement , 


A farm home without a fruit orchard is about the sad- 
dest thing that a man may witness in traveling through 
a farming section, says Prof. W. J. Wright, in Nations! 
Stockman & Farmer. To the casual reader this statement 
means little or nothing but to the thinking man, the man 
who is concerned over his own future happiness or the 
ae of posterity, it undoubtedly will come as a great 
truth. 


It used to be that a home orchard of half an acre or more 
was considered a very necessary part of a farm home. 
The farm home without apples was a rarity and by casting 
back in the recesses of our memory we can think of the 
kind of apples that we used to get in the old farm home. 

Whether the average man knows it or not it is never- 
theless true that the old-fashioned family orchard is largely 
growing to be a thing of the past. Thousands of so-called 
independent American farmers today are absolutely 
dependent upon the nearby city markets for the fruit that 
they use on their tables. They must not only pay the price 
asked by the city jobbing houses and grocery stores, but 
they must accept, without a grumble, the inferior and 
much-handled fruit that they are able to get at such places. 

The average farmer on being asked why it is that he 
refuses to furnish his family with a suitable orchard will 
reply that it is on account of the scale having come in and 
made a family orchard an impossibility. This excuse has 
been used for so many years that it has become laughable, 
and the fact of the matter is that it is no excuse at all 

The San Jose scale is as dead as Caesar in most parts 
of the country and what there still remains of this pest is 
being rapidly put down’ by the stern-faced farmer with a 
spray pump and a barrel of lime-sulphur mixture. It is now 
as easily possible for the ordinary farmer to have a 

amily orchard on his place as it is for him to have a patch 
of potatoes. 

many sections of the country the strong men are 
coming to the front with a plea for the re-establishment of 
the family orchard upon farms in our land. This movement 
has already been started in many of the states of our 
Union, and in the estimation of the writer there is no 
movement on foot at the present time which is more full 
of significance than this. 

No farmer can call himself independent who must rely 
on others to furnish him with such simple farm products 
as apples, peaches, plums, pears and cherries. Further- 
more no farmer can call himself up to date or progressive 
who is willing to acknowledge himself licked by that miser- 
able pest the San Jose scale or any other known orchard 


st. 

The matter which I have written in this article is not 
my own private opinion alone but it is the consensus of 
the opinions of hundreds of wide-awake and progressive 
men whom I have met in my travels and in my business. 
A movement for a family orchard on every farm is favored. 
as a most laudable activity by professors in agricultural 
colleges, by men high up in the government agricultural 
departments and by broad-minded and well-read citizens 
in every corner of the country, and there is no one who 
cannot say that the proposition is not only possible but 
easy of attainment. 

Most pear orchards that were set some years ago were 

trained with the tall 





be good for a number 
of years. If the land 


central stem and it 
has been found that 





was too hilly on which 
to get a team, dyna- 
mite might be used to 
good advantage in 
loosening the soil. 


Fruit Trees Along 
The Highways 
While passing 

through Germany I 

can never forget the 

attractive sight 
made by rows of fruit 
trees planted on 
either side of the 
highway. So far as 

observed the fruit 

consisted more large- 
ly of prune trees 
than of any other 
fruits, but there was 
a diversity of fruits 
planted in this man- 
ner. The fact that 
fruit trees are not 
planted in this 
country along the 
highways as in Ger- 
many indicates that 
we have not the 
thrift possessed by 
the German people 
who secure consider- 
able profit from 
fruits grown on the 
highway, and in ad- 
dition to this have 
an abundance for the 
family supply. 

.. There is opportun- 

ity on most American 

arms for more fruits 
to be grown by the 





planted on either side of 
cost almost*othing, and think of 





especially when in bloom, come b: 
the 


I call attention to the additional beauty of this highway on 
beauty. Notice the corn field coming down close to the DMakway. 
village cemetery, seemingly under careful culture. 

This photograph was taken by A. H. Pulver near Sodus, N. Y., located in one of the most profitable growing 





Aboveis an iptaveating turalscene. The objects which interest me most are the rows of sour cherry trees such as Montmorency and bey | Richmond 
a 


ong stretch of roadway. These twolong rows of cherry trees add great beauty to the highway at all seasons of 
anks of snow, and in fruit when the trees seem to be laden with bright j 
wagonloads of cherries which can be gathered from these trees during a long period of years, embracing a lifetime. 

t of the absence of fences, which are always an encumbrance and a blight on 
. What a beautiful sight! Notice the luxuriant orchards in the and the 





the blight is partic- 
ularly difficult to 
handle in these trees. 
Later plantings have 
been trained more in 
the usual shape of 
apple trees. If the 
central stem is to be 
discarded it is better 
to let it grow for a 
few years. When 
trees are set care 
should be exercised. 
that branches are not 
left that are directly 
opposite. A better 
way is to leave the 
buds in alternate 
positions up the stem. 
Allow the main stem 
to remain but cut it 
off several inches 
above the highest 
branch. Bend. the 
leader to one side 
where it may be kept 
in position until it 
becomes well estab- 
lished and appears 
almost as one of the 
branches. In young 
trees leave the bran- 
ches six inches apart. 
When the tree comes 
into bearing it should 
not have more than 
three or four main 
branches. If there 
are too many they 
will grow tall and 





e year, but 
jewels. Such rows of cherry trees 


tions of the world. 





slender and lack in 
strength. ‘ 
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Insects Pass the Winter in Vegetation Along Roads, 
Fences, and Ditches 

Getting rid of grass, weeds, and undergrowth about 
the farm during the fall and early wintcr is one of the best 
protective measures the farmer can use against crop- 
damaging insects the following year. Weeds, matted grass, 
dead vegetation, and brambles along fences, roadsides, 
margins of fields, banks of little streams or ditches, es- 
pecially in irrigated territories, are the natural hibernating 
and often breeding places of many destructive insects. 
This vegetation gives grasshoppers, chinch bugs, and other 
insects most favorable conditions for reappearance the 
following spring andsummer. Similarly, voluntary growths 
of wheat harbor the Hessian fly; while stray alfalfa plants 
in the fields and around them may be the source of the in- 
eursion of grasshoppers. The Hessian fly in the absence of 
volunteer wheat at times lays its iet on the young crab 
grass which may spring up in the fall after a tract has been 
burned over. At present, in some parts of the country, 
the late-sown wheat is being infested by Hessian flies 
that have developed in and spread from volunteer wheat. 
Late sowing can not be expected to protect winter wheat 
from attack in spring if volunteer wheat has been per- 
mitted to grow up either in near-by fields or among the 
fate-sown grain. Grasshoppers lay millions of eggs along 
the banks of canals and ditches in the west- 
ern country. Chinch bugs hibernate in 
bunches of broom sedge, and many other 
destructive pests could not endure the winter 
were it not for these natural nurseries. 


It is therefore recommended to farmers that 
they fall-plow sod lands intended for other 
than grass crops another year, and clear up 
roadsides, fence margins, and all waste lands, 
ditch banks, and similar places by burning 
over, pasturing, or in case of ditch banks by 
plowing or disking in the fall. This will tear 
up the roots and expose the eggs of grasshop- 
pers to the excessive moisture and cold of 
winter and will also turn up those insects 
which hibernate in the ground. Burning 
vegetation where possible will destroy many 
insects, though in the case of grasshoppers it 
probably will not be as effective as cultural 
methods. In addition, cultural methods b 
turning humus into the soil benefits the land. 

Sheep, of course, are the great enemies of 
weeds, and where sheep can be turned into 
a field or a flock herded along the roadside 
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tation, and in 
destroy many 
insects. ‘The sheep at the same time turn waste material 
into mutton and all they require is a little grain for 
finishing. Frequently when sold they return a profit, 
but even if they merely pay for the extra — they eat 
their function in destroying weeds and keeping down 
insects makes their use well worth while. 

In many places community action in a weeds is 
necessary, as it may not be profitable for the farmer to 
clear his side of the road if the other side is allowed to remain 
a harboring place for pests. In such cases it might well 
pay the community to get sheep cooperatively and use 
them to clean up the weeds of the entire section. 


———----9-—-0—-0 
Exercise in Winter 


As horses and mules need exercise for health and hardi- 
ness, it is well to give them the run of a large lot or dry 
asture every day in winter, unless the weather is stormy. 
orses in good health like the cold, and walking and run- 
ning in the open will keep them healthy and their muscles 
and vital organs strong. 

The work animals like to be out in the open as well as 
the colts, and it is cruel to keep them confined for more than 
the night, unless they are in harness or the weather is 
stormy. Exercise in the open is especially good for their 
feet, for without good feet no work animals can be valuable. 


ta 











An Indestructible Concrete Road Like This Means an Easy Haul to Market 
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Heading the Young Trees 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
, CHARLES H. CHESLEY, N. H. 

It is pretty generally accepted as a fact that apple 
trained with low heads are much better in every way thes 
the old-style tall trees. In = there are rules for prun- 
ing laid down that are calculated to curb the upward tend. 
encies of the trees which, if followed out, the tops will be 
kept low. However, these rules do not hold good in all 
climates and in all types of soil, and the orchardist who 
would ‘train his trees in the way they should go must 
consider each tree as an individual and practice methods 
with one that will not do at all with another. Also different 
varieties require different pruning, and different soils pro- 
duce differently-shaped trees. In some soils the branches 
have a tendency to grow long and willowy while in others 
stubbiness is the rule. Rules for pruning that apply in 
New England are not just right for Oregon or Virginia, 
hence the need for judgment the first few years. 


_ One of the rules often laid down as fundamental in head- 
ing the young tree is to cut out the central stem. Doubt- 
less this is the proper thing to do in most cases, but some- 
times it cannot be done without leaving a crotch as the 
tree grows older. If such is the case it may be better to 
leave the central stem. This method works well for a 
few years and as the tree grows older some plan may be 
devised to let the sunlight into the center, 
which is one of the necessary factors for large 
crops. When the leader is cut in such a way 
as to leave a crotch, as the tree becomes large, 
premature decay is likely to occur. Water 
settles in the crotches and rots its way into 
the heart. Another argument against the 
crotch is the fact that wind storms often 
split such trees. 
—o—o—o0——_- 

As more than half the acreage of fruit in 
the vicinity of Wathena is devoted to berries 
and small fruit all the fruit is passed upon by 
an —— employed by the association and 
only fruit of a certain grade is marketed. 
During the ordinary season at least 100 car- 
loads of small fruit leave Wathena and bring 
the very highest prices in distant markets. 

Prior to the establishment of the fruit grow- 
ers’ association fruit frequently sold for as low 
as 50 cents a crate, while now it brings two 
and three times that amount. The association 
at Troy has been equally effective although it 
has not gone so extensively into business. 


The Prose and Poetry of Strawberry Culture 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by M. M. LIGHTCAP 


Prose 


First, I observe that a piece of ground is selected that has 
a southern slope, if possible, and one that has been used 
for a cultivated crop the year before, such as corn or 
potatoes. 

We never use sod, on account of grubs, for grubs are 
one of the strawberry growers worst enemies. 

After the patch has been selected it is covered with a 
very liberal dressing of well-rotted stable manure. Then 
it is plowed, harrowed, and planked, and harrowed and 
— again and again until the ground is in a perfectly 
riable condition. After that it is marked out in rows 
three feet apart, with a marker of home construction light 
enough to be used by hand, and marked three rows at a 
time 


The plants are generally purchased from some reliable 





Poetry of 
Strawberry Culture 
W? 
Come and listen, while I tell you 
Of the poe find 


try I 
In a patch ob well-kept berries, 
Watched and cared for to my mind. 


Some will lack the skill and patience— 
Say that never berry grows 

To repay for all my labor, 

They see naught but plainest prose. 


Still, I think I read a — 
In the merry month of May, 
“Your fond hopes will find fruition,”’ 
Every blossom seems to say. 


Then the plants join in the chorus, 
Plants of Finds both old and new, 


Promising to shade my berries 
With their leaves of richest hue. 





grower, some perhaps selected from choice varieties in 
our own new patch that is just coming into bearing. 
When ready for planting, which is generally done about 
the last week in April, the plants are placed a hundred 
or two at a time in pans or buckets with a little water in 
the bottom to keep the rovts moist, and given to a boy to 
carry along the rows. The planter is preceded by a man 
with a round-pointed shovel, who presses it into the ground 
almost to its full depth, at an angle of 45 as and then 
moves it forward until it stands perpendi . The boy 
selects a plant, and — the roots out fan shape dro 
it into the opening left by the shovel, which is then with- 
drawn, and the dirt pressed against the roots of the plant. 
After the patch is set, it is cultivated at once, and when 
the plants begin growing care is taken that all the blossoms 
and weak runners are removed. As the season advances 
they are given liberal dressings of commercial fertilizer 


Days pass by, ’mid cloud and sunshine, 
Hum of bee and song of bird, 

And ere long from dawn till sunset, 
Pickers’ cheerful tones are heard. 


And the well-filled crates and baskets, 
Each one packed with skill and care, 
Daily are borne off to market, 
Through all weather, foul or fair. 


But ’mid all the summer pleasures, 
For the winter we provide, 

And a glance within our pant 
Shows you standing side by side 


Jars of sweetmeats, jams and jellies, 
From the luscious berries made; 
Gathered by the busy housewife, 
Ere the days of ripening stayed. 


When with toil we have grown weary, 
To the festive board we come 

Here we find the toothsome shortcake, 
In our well appointed home. 


and wood ashes. They are cultivated and hoed very 
frequently and kept as free from weeds as possible. 


They are allowed to form wide matted rows, but the 
chief secret of success is cultivation. 


Cultivate! Cultivate! ! Cultivate! ! ! 


In early winter when the ground is frozen they should 
be mulched, preferably with wheat straw, though there are 
other things that may be substituted, such as forest noe 
= hay,—something that does not contain many 


In April the mulch should be removed, raked off of the 
plants, and left between the rows, when you will be a 
_— of a good crop of clean berries, and the poetry will 

gin. 


Spread with ripe and juicy berries, 
Served with richest, sweetest cream, 
And a dish of fine ripe berries,— 
All will vanish like a dream. 


When the day of toil is over, 

In our vine-clad porch we rest, 
Counting over dimes and dollars, 
With which we are richly blest. 


Then we think of future comforts, 
Things to mar the winter’s cold; 
Fuel, food and soft warm raiment, 
Purchased with the well-earned gold. 


Books and ines and music, 
In our home, iif e sweetly blend, 


While a generous timely offering, 
To the suffering poor we send. 


And we know our Heavenly Father 
Smiles upon the path we’ve trod; 
We, within the book of. Nature, 
See the Hand of Nature’s God. 
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Raspberries @ Blackberries 


for Market 


The cultivating as well as the manner of planting both 
red and black raspberries is quite similar to that of black- 
perries. In raising for market they must be planted in 
guch a way as to be cultivated with a horse or horses. We 
think the best distance apart is three feet by seven, the 
wide alleys running north and south to better admit the 
gun to all sides of the bushes. Care must be taken not 
to set plants too deep so that the young germ will be smoth- 
ered and never reach the surface. A two-horse cultivator 
can be used to advantage both ways for the benefit of the 
young plants and the hoed crop that should be planted in 
the seven-foot alley for the first two years. It will be 
found quite advisable if not absolutely necessary to use 
a hoe around the young plants twice or thrice the first 


gummer. 

Raspberries for the Home Garden 

I know of no class of fruits so desirable for the home 

rden and which can be produced at so little cost or little 

bor as raspberries. They are far more easily grown 
than the strawberry, and yet you will find a hundred gar- 
dens with strawberries where there is one garden well 
supplied with raspberries. The strawberry must be con- 
tinually hoed and weeded or it will be submerged and the 
crop ruined, but the raspberry will endure much neglect 
| still yield bountiful crops of delicious fruit. 

I advise that you plant threefeet apart in the row, a row of 
black cap raspberries through your gardens, andata distance 
of six or seven feet a row of red raspberries, or if your gar- 
den is two hundred feet a plant one row, half of which 
is red raspberries and half black ry ee You will be 
surprised to discover how much of this fruit your weer 2 
will consume and how abundantly these plants will yield. 
Make your plans now for setting out at least fifty red 
raspberry plants and fifty black raspberry plants for apr 
home-table supply. Plant — hardy varieties such as 
Kansas or Plum Farmer for black, Columbia for purple, 
and Cuthbert or Syracuse for varieties of red. 

A raspberry bush will continue in bearing for five or ten 

ears according to the attention given, whereas a straw- 

rry patch is not expected to bear more than one or two 
seasons before it is plowed under and a new plantation 
set out. There are many rural people who claim they are 
so busy they cannot grow strawberries, but this argu- 
ment will not apply to the raspberry, which every reader 
has seen flourishing in the fence corners of the field, grow- 
ing wild without any attention whatever. 

‘tf you want the best results from your raspberry plants 

ive them a liberal dressing of strawy stable manure every 
all or winter. This manure can be spread about over the 
surface of the ground any time during winter and will have 
a tendency of protecting the plants during winter and of 
keeping the ground moist and rich during the summer 
months. ‘The pruning simply consists in removing the old 
canes that have borne one crop of fruit and which will 
never bear another crop, and in clipping back the ends of 
each cane so that the canes will not be in the way or blow 
about in the wind. 


——_0—-—-—_——_— 
Orchard Planting Hints 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. ROBERT CONOVER 
The practice of setting apple orchards with peach trees 
as fillers is rapidly losing favor in Central New Jersey. 
To control the apple 
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out 16 x 20 feet. 
peaches. 

The grower should put his heart into the success of his 
orchard right from the start. It wants spraying, regular 
cultivation, fertilizing and the right pruning right from the 
start. 

Pruning of young apple trees should not be severe. The 
work should be done before the dormant season says a 
very successful grower. He claims better healing of the 
wounds if the work is done while the sap is active. 

Cultivation should take place once a week until July. 
Exhaustive intercropping is harmful to the young orchard. 

Muskmelon, beans, tomato, peas, egg-plant, etc., are 
safe but keep out the corn. It robs the trees of growth. 

One grower uses a dressing of bone meal upon his or- 
chard and applies 200 Ibs. of agricultural salt per acre. 


Many of them prefer 20 x 20 feet for 





Twenty Apple Trees for 
Home Use 


I know of no fruit, neither tree nor bush, more profitable, 
if grown on a commercial basis, than strawberries, says 
Wisconsin Farmer. They give quick returns and are 
profitable, especially for the beginner, to whom quick 
cash returns are in most cases an absolute necessity. I 
might say about the same of raspberries, and also of black- 
berries, as children may be depended upon to do a con- 
siderable amount of the work. 


Cherries, plums and apples also prove profitable in this 
section of Wisconsin (Winnebago county). 

For the farm home orchard I would plant about twenty 
trees of the following varieties: Two Duchess of Olden- 
burg, two Wealthy, two McIntosh, two Fameuse, two 
Northwestern Greening, one Talman Sweet, one Whitney 
No. 20 and one Hyslop crabapple. For cherries I would 
plant one Early Richmond and two Montmorency. My 
choice of plums is two native and one Burbank. Most 
every farmer or fruit grower has one or two favorite va- 
rieties and these may be added or substituted. The Yel- 
low Transparent is a good early apple and popular on that 
account, but it has been proved to be subject to blight 
and is dangerous to plant on that account. 

It has gotten to that stage in fruit growing where per- 
fect fruit and healthy trees are an impossibility unless we 
spray. The trees which are not sprayed will lose their 
foliage early and the fruit will be scabby and worm-eaten. 
For the protection of both fruit and foliage we should 
spray about three times in a season; even then unless you 
practice clean cultivation or at least keep the brush, weeds 
and grass out of the orchard you will not be able to con- 
trol the insects and diseases. 

We have no difficulty in disposing of our fruit and I do 
not think any Wisconsin grower or farmer will ever have 
trouble of this kind if only clean and well-packed stock 
is offered. We sell direct to the dealers, there being a 
good local market, so only a small per cent of our crop is 
shipped. When shipping is necessary I should strongly 
advise co-operation and organized effort to get the best 
markets for all the growers of a given community. 

The Duchess, Wealthy, McIntosh, Tolman Sweet, 
Fameuse, McMahon, Northwestern Greening and Wolf 
River are best adapted to our section of the state and we 
find these the most profitable apples of the varieties usually 
grown for commercial purposes. 
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Strawberries|for Home Use 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J.S. UNDERWOOD, Johnson Co., Ill. 


The strawberry is one of our most easily grown fruits 
and there is no fruit that I like better, either to eat or 
raise for the market. I have grown this berry for years 
and think I shall always want to do so. There is no need 
of anyone, who owns a spot of ground, failing to produce 
at least enough of this delicious fruit for family use. 

I want to tell what a-neighbor is doing and has been 
doing for some time along this line. He owns twenty 
acres of very fine land, all of which is devoted to the grow- 
ing of apples and peaches, except that occupied by the 
buildings and yards and a garden. From a plot of ground 
24 by 30 feet in his back-yard he raises all the strawberries 
required for his family of five. This “strawberry patch” 
is neatly inclosed with poultry netting and really adds 
to the appearance of the home grounds. Flowers grow 
on the north and west sides, just outside the fencing and 
vines are trained to trail along the wire on the north side. 
During the period of full-leaf and bloom the whole thing is 
pleasing to look at. The big, red berries are very tempt- 
ing, and when you go inside the “‘patch”’ you are cautioned 
“don’t step on the plants!’ 

The plot is divided into two beds of the same size, and 
one of the beds is planted each year with strawbe lants 
so that the whole plot is in berries each year. The bed 
that was planted last spring will be the best producer this 
summer, though a fair crop will be obtained from that 
planted the year before that. This summer as soon as 
the berries have been taken off this old bed the ground 
will be prepared and planted to potatoes, set to late cab- 
bage, or sown to turnips, as is chosen. 

Plants with which to set out a new bed are taken from 
the old one in the spring. He says he finds that he gets 
a better and larger crop of berries the following season 
by planting in the spring. Every three years he purchases 
new plants from a reliable dealer, for his own plants de- 
generate in that time. 

The soil is black loam and well drained. The ground 
is thoroughly worked, a weed never being allowed to grow 
in it. For fertilizer he uses poultry manure, which fur- 
nishes the necessary nitrogen. No other manure is so 
rich in this element, which is absolutely necessary as a 

lant stimulant to promote leafage and the setting of 
ruit. His source of potash is wood ashes from the fur- 
nace. This gives color, flavor and quality to the berries. 
He applies the fertilizer early in the spring before it is time 
to plant, and this insures thorough incorporation with 
the soil before it is time to set the plants. 

In preparing the plants for setting, the large leaves 
are cut off, only one or two of the strongest being allowed 
to remain in each plant. If too many leaves are left the 

lant gives off its moisture rapidly and dries up before it 
fee had time to become well established. Any long roots 
and about one-third of the root-spread is also cut off. He 
sets the plants 20 inches apart in hills, and keeps all blos- 
soms pinched off the first year. The second year the 
plants are allowed to run together. 

The variety he uses is the Bederwood, which | 
early and continues to bear heavy y pickings of me Tuit 
till the. late varieties are practically gone. ere are 
scores of varieties, both early and late, that might suit 
certain soils better than the one he uses, but he says he 
has found none that gives him better satisfaction than the 

Bederwood. He is 











diseases and insect 


able to gather from 





plagues it is neces- 
sary to spray with 
preparations that are 
sure to injure the 
peach trees when it 
touches them. In a 
young orchard it is 
almost impossible to 
avoid hitting the 
peach trees while 
spraying the apple 
trees. 


Instead of setting 
peach trees with these 
apples, therefore, 
many planters are 
setting the apple 
trees close. That is, 
they are using the 
apple tree itself as a 
ler with the inten- 
tion of cutting out 
the alternate ones a3 
soon astheyinterfere. 

Where the apple 
trees used as fillers 
are of a variety that 
comes into bearing 
earlier than the per- 
Manent trees, some- 
thing may be gained 
m this mode of 
planting. 

The trees are plant- 
€d 20x25 feet. When 
enough to quar- 2 
tel with the others the * 
alternate ones are 

Temoved. 

Young peach or- 

thards are being set 


the trees are Foe sag ong J low he: 
able, for ts 9: Ee be: 
the owner of this orc! 





ar brighter colored and larger fruit than old trees: This orchard is 
hard takes in caring for these thrifty and productive trees. 





Photograph of a thrifty young Pennsylvania apple orchard of suitable age for producing the 1 
rs Picn Sid. ist could keep his orcha: 


If every orchardist 


careful cultivation. 


sutie elated tas 
welve o! 

berries sag st from 
this small bed. Cer- 
tainly, no one having 
little or much land 
can have any excuse 
for not producing 
all the strawberries 





Tequired, at least, 
for home use. 
Time for 


Top- 
Grafting 


Top-grafting is 
done in the spring 
before the bi i 
of the leaf or fruit 
buds. Late in the 
spring just before the 
buds are breaking is 
the proper time to 
saw off the main 
limbs and place the 
scions in position. 

Scions of apple 
should be cut before 
the buds have started 
to swell. They should 
be kept in a cool 
place preferably 
buried in moist sand. 


largest Notice that 
rd trees ever young like these, his orchard would be more profit- 


and best. colored fruit. 
I can imagine the pride that 


























About Executive Ability 

I asked a man noted for his executive 
ability, that is ability to get things done with 
dispatch, how he secured the ability which 
must be the foundation of all successful 
activities. 

“T must have been born that way, that 
is to do things,” was the reply, “but the fact 
that I have constantly been in positions 

uiring the exercise of such natural 
ability as I possessed has greatly strength- 
ened my ability to get things done.” 

Here lies our opportunity in almost all 
human endeavors. In art, in literature, in 
the learned professions, in manufacturing, 
railroading and the other enterprises of 
humanity, we may have some native ability, 
but this will not carry us very far unless 
we exercise such ability as we have and en- 
large it. If we are in a position that de- 
mands something to be done at once and 
our faculties are exercised to the utmost 
to bring about the desired end, and some- 
thing else comes up later that day, and some- 
thing tomorrow, and something next day, 
and so on throughout the years, one thing 
following the other, that must be done and 
which seems sometimes almost impossible 
to be done, then in the end we should be- 
come masters of executive ability. 

——_0——_——_ 


Suggestions for the Home Fruit Garden 

My friend Wiggins was showing me his 
rural home. He had just completed an 
attractive house in the suburbs of a large 
city. He had planted his grounds artisti- 
cally with plants, vines and trees and had 
laid out walks and drives and had recently 
moved into the place. 

He asked me for suggestions as to what 
he might further do to make this place more 
attractive. 

“There is Just one thing more that you 
can do,” I replied, ‘and that is you can 
plant in this corner of your grounds a fruit 
garden. Though you have spent a large 
sum of money on your house and on your 
grounds in making them beautiful, you 
will find that a small expenditure, any- 
where from $5.00, $10.00, $20.00 to $50.00, 
will do more to make your home attractive 
than any other one thing, unless it should 
be the house itself with all its contents. 

“Here is a plat of ground embracing 
one-quarter acre. Prepare it as carefully 
as possible. Then mark it one way with 
a corn marker. On each side of this plat, 
that is in the markings most widely apart, 
plant in one row an assortment of apple 
trees, 10 ft. apart in the row, and in the 
most distant row a 4 of — 

trees, planted 8 ft. apart. ant in 
ow central Som made by the marker in the 
center of the plat 4 row of various varieties of 
dwarf pear trees, setting the trees 3 ft. apart 
in the row. Midway between this row and 
the apple row plant a row of grape vines. 
In another row at proper distance from the 
trees, already planted in imagination, plant 
a row of currants, in another row plant 
black raspberries, in another row red rasp- 
berries, and in another row gooseberries. 
In another row plant a few plum trees, 
quince and cherry trees. If your family 
are exceedingly fond of grapes, it might be 
well to have two rows of grape vines. Then 
lant in remaining rows the strawberry. 
there are rows yet unfilled, they can be 
planted each season with corn, string beans, 
peas, or with flowering plants, such as the 
rennial phlox, which is a continuous de- 
ight through the late summer months, also 
the hydrangea, rose, and vegetables for the 
home supply. 

“Tf you will follow this plan you will find 
this corner of your grounds a continuous 
delight and one most acceptable to your 
family.” 

—_—_——_0—>-___" 


Plant More Trees 
“No sir, there are not half enough trees 


planted.” 
“What kind of trees do you allude to?” 


“T allude to all kinds of trees. Trees 
are the beautiful things of the world. Trees 
are the money making things of the world. 
Trees are the most productive of all earthly 


objects.” 
“How about nut trees?” 
“That’s it. When we think of trees most 


people think of apple trees, which are un- 
surpassed in usefulness and in the profit of 
production, but think of the large importa- 
tion of nuts from foreign countries every 

ear into the United States. We grow 

ut a small fraction of the nuts we consume 
in this country. We could consume a 
hundred times more than we are growing 
now if they could be produced at a reason- 
able price.” 

“How about shade trees?” 

“There is not one shade tree planted 
where a hundred should be planted or a 
thousand, and yet to hear some people talk 
you would think that people were crazy 
to plant vines, shrubs and trees, and that 
tree planting is overdone.” 

“How about the prospective glut of 
fruit?” 

“T have heard this story told for fifty 
years of the prospect of an oversupply of 
fruit, and yet I have never seen it brought 
about in fact. There has never been a glut 
of superior fruit of any kind where ordinary 
management has been displayed in its sale. 
Notwithstanding the extensive orchards 
of certain localities in the United States 
people are almost starving for fruits, and 
yet this fact is but little understood. We 
should learn to produce fruits cheaply, 
economically, so that they can be placed in 
the hands of factory workers by the bushel 
or barrel, and so they can afford to eat them 
feeling that they are about the cheapest 
food they can buy.” 

“How about grapes?” 

“Why, the average farmer and his hired 
man, his wife, his children, and his maid 
servants and his man servants hardly know 
what itis to eat a stem of grapes, whereas 
grapes should be grown so plentifully on 
our farms that the hired help and every 
other member of the family could hel 
themselves freely and thus wel 4 
more hard work, live longer and be happier.” 

“How about peaches?” 

“Tf you go into the city markets when 
the Crawford peach ripens you would think 
there were too many peaches grown, but 
the fact is not one farmer in ten or perhaps 
in twenty lifts a ripe peach to his mouth 
during the entire fruiting season, and as 
for his family and his aids on the farm, they 
do not know the taste of a good peach, and 
yet they can buy a peach tree for 15 cents, 
which would not only furnish healthful 
food, but would be an ornament and an 
attraction to the place.” 

“How about the small fruits, the straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, currants 
and gooseberries?” 

“These small fruits are almost unknown 
to the average farmer of even New York 
state, which is supposed to be the Empire 
state and one of the most progressive of all.” 

Plant more trees. This is what I am 
doing. 

—_——_—_0-""" 


The Man in Gray 

Many years ago I read a story entitled 
“The Man in Gray.” The fact that a gray 
suit of clothes should make a man conspicu- 
ous enough to have a story named after 
him is notable. Ninety-nine suits of men’s 
clothing out of a hundred are black or near- 
ly black. Men who always wear black 
clothes are not conspicuous. They may 
get a new suit of clothes, but since it is so 
near the color of the previous suit no one 
realizes the fact that the suit is a new one, 
thus we have monotony in , 

I desire to stand up for the man in gray 
clothes. First, the gray suit does not show 
lint and dust, whereas the dark brown, 
blue or black suit shows every speck of lint 
or dust. The man with a dark suit on must 
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be continually brushing himself, and 
through fear of lint and dust the man with 
the dark suit cannot engage in any useful 
occupation. Even in his office he is apt 
to soil the dark suit. If he attempts to 
handle a few baskets of apples to send to 
his friends, or if he gets into a carriage or 
automobile, or if he cuts a few shoots off 

is grape vine or fruit tree, or does any 
muscular work, his dark suit at once gives 
evidence of the need of brushing, whereas 
the gray suit would show none of this de- 
preciation. 

Gray clothes, light colored garments, 
are more becoming to aged men than dark 
clothes. I make a study of dress when I 
see a play at the theatre, and ask myself the 
question, “Who makes the best appear- 
ance, the man in the gray, the man in light 
clothes, or the man in dark clothes?” In- 
variably my answer is, ‘The man in gray.” 
Recently I saw an aged man with white 
hair appear upon the stage in a light suit of 
gray cloth and was instantly impressed 
with the appropriateness of his garments. 


_——_0.-—— 


Doves at Home 


When I was a child on the homestead 
farm my father made me a present of two 
young doves in which I was greatly delighted. 
These are interesting birds and add to the 
pleasure of farm life. I like to see them 
picking up seeds or gravel in the roadway, 
on the lawn, or perched upon the house or 
outbuildings, or sweeping through the air 
like meteors. These birds staid with me 
year after year and never showed any in- 
clination to depart. They made my home 
their home. After fifty years’ absence I 
find at the old homestead a large flock of 
doves, which I assume are the descendants 
of those I brought to the farm as a child. 

My grandchildren, living next door to me, 
have recently become interested in doves 
and have a dove cote at the rear of their 
house, thus the doves are constantly before 
me on the highway or the lawn, or perched 
on the roof of my house. I find that these 
birds soon become attached to a new home. 
They have the homing instinct which almost 
all of the ani have, including man. 
They become attached to the surroundings 
of a certain place, and whether humble or 
oppulent, express no desire to leave for 
fresh fields and pastures new. 

This homing instinct of all creatures is 
desirable and helpful. It is better for them 
to become familiar with the resources of 
one locality as regards food, water and 
safety, than it would for them to be often 
seeking new habitations and localities. 


_—_O—_——_——_ 


Wild Man and Nuts 


For hundreds of thousands of years man 
lived upon the earth much as the wild 
animals do at present. During the earlier 
years man knew nothing of the use of fire. 
He did not cook any portion of his food. 
He lived on berries and other wild fruits. 

During these early years in the history 
of man nuts were his principal diet. He was 
strong of legs and arms, was fleet in running, 
and agile in climbing even the tallest trees. 
He knew the location of nut trees within 
the circuit of many miles of his rude cabin 
or lodge in some rocky cavern. If other 
wild men entered his domain in search of 
nuts they were driven away with a club. 
Those were days when man fought many 
battles for food. It is seldom in later years 
that food battles occur. Men have grown 
wiser and more civilized as the years have 
gone by, yet what the people are battling 
about in these latter days is a difficult 
question to answer. 

It is possible that the early man, the wild 
man, had occasionally a meal of meat, but 
since he had no fires with which to roast it 
or boil it, it could not have been very 
palatable, whereas the nuts were as nourish- 
ing as flesh and yielded their finest flavors 
without cooking. 

In these latter days the’ squirrels and 
sometimes the birds gather nuts during the 
bright October days and store them in their 
warehouses for winter consumption. This 
is precisely what the wild man did so many 
thousand years ago. How would it have 
been Sentibis for him to have kept himself 
and his family from starving were it not 
for his stores of nuts? He had no way of 
preserving the berries and other perishable 
fruits of summer time. 

The wild man’s vigor may be owing some- 
what to his diet of nuts, for it has been 
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discovered of late years that there is no 
more nourishing food than that given by 
nuts. Further than this, meats and nearly 
all of the products of the grocer are con- 
taminated with germs in being handled 
with soiled hands and being exposed to the 
dust which settles upon them, whereas we 
find the kernel of the nut sealed in g 
a in a shell, so safely no germ can 
enter. 
———_0--— 


A Fish Out of Water 


We all know how a fish acts when it ig 
thrown out of the water on to the dry land, 
It is a new experience for the fish, which 
has spent all of its life thus far in water 
looking out upon the wooded bank or the 
meadow or the sun at noonday with wonder, 
possibly with admiration. 

The fish stranded on the shore of the lake 
or stream is not much more out of place 
than a woman, or in fact any person, when 
left with the management of an estate or 
with the safe investment of money. The 
woman has had scarcely any experience in 
business. She knows absolutely nothing 
of finance. She does not know what is the 
equity, the liability or the risk incurred in 
urchasing stocks and bonds. She is more 
able to go astray than she is to do the right 
thing, for the reason that she would be apt 
to select the security offeringthe most tempt- 
ing returns in interest or dividends, not 
realizing that the higher the rate of interest 
or the dividends, the more risky the in- 
vestient as a rule. 

I have been told that the husband should 
train his wife in the management of business 
affairs, so that in case of his death she would 
be competent to manage his estate. Such 
advice usually comes from those having 
little experience, for the thoroughgoing 
business man must realize that nothing 
less than actual experience in business con- 
tinued through many years will make one 
competent to manage business, and that 
many never succeed in managing business 
affairs, no matter how much experience 
they may have had. Here is one of the 
drawbacks that the man who accumulates 
must meet sooner or later. He must feel 
that when his end comes his estate is liable 
to be dissipated by bad management and 
by bad investments. 

Here is a sample of a risky investment. 
Northern men have bought up big tracts 
of land in a certain southern state, such 
land as may be bought, after the timber 
is removed, for $1.00 to $5.00 per acre. 
This land is to be divided into building lots 
and sold on easy payments to northern 
people who have great anticipations of 
orange groves and flower gardens in bloom 
all the year round and no coal bills. Such 
lands are sold to thousands of northern 
people who have never seen the land and 
know nothing of its location or of its value. 
The chances are that those who buy wi 
pay 100 times and possibly 1000 times 
what the land has cost. 


ttecehiipaptidionis 
How to Win the Race 


Life is often spoken of as a race. It is 
thus mentioned in the Bible. Something 
new has recently developed among the 
methods of thieves who have learned to 
wear two suits of clothes and two caps, the 
object being to avoid detection when dis- 
covered thieving and pursued by discard- 
ing one suit and one cap, thus appearing 
like another individual. 

There is one drawback to this new method 
of escape by burglars and thieves, and that 
is that they cannot make great headway 
encumbered with two suits of clothes, thus 
they are frequently caught before they can 
cast off the outer garments. 

It is something the same in securing suc- 
cess in the various industries and enter- 
prises of the business world. In order to 
succeed we must not be weighted down with 
any useless material or impediment. With 
impediments on our backs or under our 
arms we may run the race but we cannot 
win it, for our opponents are thoroughly 
expert and are not carrying an ounce of use- 
less weight. One weight that many who 
enter the race will have to dispose of in order’ 
to succeed is indolence. Another is lack 
of economy, another want of enterprise, 
another a lack of application, another want 
of enthusiasm, another health, another im 
temperance, another gluttony or any kin 
of self-indulgence. 
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This Big Book ‘Boosts 
Farm Values 


It was written for farmers— 
not engineers; about country 
roads—not city pavements. 
Its language is plain—its 
pictures convincing. 

It covers the entire subject 
of roads: location, correc- 
tion, grading, drainage and 
upkeep. It explains all 
modern methods and the 
use of all up-to-date road 
building machinery. 

Used now as a text book 
in over fifty colleges and 
universities. 


This Valuable Book Free 


Better roads increase farm values, 
develop better schools and 
churches and open up greater 
business and social advantages. 
You need this book. Every road 
commissioner, supervisor or farmer 
interested in the great National 
movement for better roads should 
— a copy. Write for yours 


ay. 
Good Reads Book No.31 


E. |. du Pont de Remours & Co, 


Wlimington, Delaware 















































Honolulu, Hawaii, June 2, 1914 
Green's Ni eT eT 
jursery Co.: 

The trees and plants received from you last month by 
parcel post came in fine condition. Every one of them 
started to grow within a few days after planting and some 
of them now have new branches about six inches long. I 
most heartily thank the man who so carefully packed them. 

Walter Thurtell 
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By C. A. GREEN 


There once lived in a sunny land a happy 
and contented farmer. Though he some- 
times felt that his was a hard lot and wished 
that he might have more rest and less work, 
he took pleasure in viewing the nearb 
forest and the mountain stream whicl 
dashed down the slope and through his 
plantation, the beautiful tints of the sky at 
sunrise and sunset, the cattle, the horses, 
the sheep, the swine, the poultry that he 
had brought up from infancy, and the grow- 
ing crops that gave him a competency. But 
greatest of all he prized the affection of a 
loving wife and children. 

Fortunate is the man whose heart is filled 
with contentment, whose ambition does not 
fret him, and who can say that the hearse 
has not driven to his door for many years. 
Such a man should be the envy of ; 

But at last there came a change in the 
affairs of this sequestered farmer. A trav- 
eler passed that way and asked for refresh- 
ment, which was cheerfully given. During 
the interview our farmer friend saw some- 
thing glisten on the stranger’s breast. It 
was as bright as a star, and in the shadow 
of the farmer’s home shot out flashes of 
light as bright as lightning. 

“What is that you are wearing upon your 
shirt front?” asked the unsophisticated 
farmer. 

“Tt is a diamond,” was the reply, where- 
upon he removed the diamond from his 
breast and placed it in the hands of the farm- 
er, who was charmed by the beauty of the 
gem which was indeed remarkable, being 
one of those pink diamonds which are so 


; | rare and costly. 


“What are such —_ as these worth, 
a where can they found?” asked the 
‘armer. 


“The stone you hold in your hands is 
valued at $10,000,” was the reply. ‘These 
diamonds are dug out of the earth. There 
are many places in the wide world where 
they may found in abundance and yet 
such is-the demand for diamonds they are 
never found in excess.’’ 

Then the stranger related many incidents 
of the finding of the Kohinoor and other 
diamonds of large size, some of them being 
valued at a million dollars or more each. 

The good farmer’s head was turned by 
these glowing accounts of fields of diamonds. 
He became almost demented, thinking 
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and dreaming long after the stranger had 
departed of the wonderful things that might 
be accomplished if he could discover acres 
of diamonds. So great was this man’s 
delusion, if it might be so called, he was 
induced to sell his farm, to give one-third 
of the proceeds to his wife, one-third to 
his children, keeping one-third for himself. 
Then bidding good-bye to his family he 
departed, telling them that he would not 
return until he had found acres of diamonds. 

Many years after these events, a dis- 
couraged old man, shattered in mind and 
health, bent in form, leaning upon a rough 
stick, shuffled along the ocean beach, slowly 
ascended to the cliff from which, weary 
worn and hungry, he lea into the sea 
never to be seen again. Such was the end 
of our friend the farmer, who set out many 
years before in a search for acres of diamonds 
which he never succeeded in finding. 

The man who bought the land that our 
farmer friend had sold in his frenzy for dia- 
monds, was a happy and contented man, 
taking pleasure in cultivating the fruits of 
the soil and in the affection of his wife and 
children, and in the love he felt for all living 
things, not only the cattle upon his place, 
but the wild birds of the en 

One day this good man’s pastor called 
— him, he being a church member. 
“Where did you get these things?” asked 
the preacher, as he picked up some yellow- 
ish looking pebbles that were lying upon 
the window sill. 

“My children gathered them in the brook 
that passes near my house.” 

“Do you know the value of these stones?” 
asked the clergyman. 

“No, I did not suppose they were of any 
value.’ 

Then the pastor explained that these 
were diamonds of great value. 

“Let us go out to the brook,’ said the 
pastor, “and see if there are more of these 
stones there.” 

Diamonds in abundance were found in 
the bed of this stream, and this led to the 
discovery of the greatest diamond mine 
the world has ever known, the mine of Gol- 
conda, from which have been dug hundreds 
or thousands of millions of diamonds. 


How many there are who are wanderers 
upon the face of the earth, ever seeking 
something that is ever eluding them, where- 
as if they had remained upon the home of 
their childhood, or where God or opportun- 
ity had placed them, they might have found 
there acres of diamonds, whereas by shift- 
ing about and moving to new climes, new 
neighborhoods, where they were strangers, 
they met disappointment. 

A man was about to sell the farm on which 
he was born. The soil was not fertile. He 
was offered but a trifle for the place. Sit- 
ting on the stone wall, he was debating as 
to what scheme he should take, when he 
saw a queer stone capping the fence. It 
was almost solid silver. 
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it oil that made him a rich man. Another 

found salt, another coal, another iron, 
Thousands upon thousands have found 

a gold mine on the farm in the judicious 


34 planting of berry fields and orchards. For 
(4 the man who i 


has a leaning towards fryj 
— I knowno better or safer way to look 
or wealth than in planting vines, plants 
and fruit trees. It was in this way that ] 


a began to lay up a competency. 
eo: 


_—_0O--_" 


Grow Rhubarb 
It costs little or nothing to plant rhubarb, 
and owing to this fact and to the fact that 
it is such a splendid article of food for the 


1} human family, coming at the very time 


when a supply of vegetable acids is demand- 
ed by the body, its growth should not be 


©} neglected. It will not be long till spring 
{4 is here, and all at once there will be a 


sudden demand from merchants and 
grocerymen as well as the home table for 
rhubarb, says Farmer’s Review. 

Where this product is not grown for sale, 
a dozen plants will meet the requirements 
of the average sized family. Where pos- 


§ sible, we plant rhubarb by means of root 
oe cuttings. 


Rhubarb abounds in rich soil, and you 
would be surprised at the result should you 
plant roots in rich and poor soil for experi- 
ment. If the ground is poor, we enrich 
it with manure, and the richer the better, 
and the ground should be warm and moist, 
The plants are sheltered from the raw cold 
winds, and exposed to the warm spring 
sunshine. In very dry weather the pe 
are likely to suffer, if not watered occasion- 
ally. We plant very early in the spring, 
and if it is put out early enough some of it 
is ready to eat the first year. 

—_—_- oo" 


Planting the Peach 


In sections where a few peach trees will 
ow in the garden near the houses and 
arns it is not a bad experiment to try them. 
If they grow it means a nice supply of fine 
fruit for the home table and ie they are 
winter-killed or the buds are nipped nearly 
every spring there will be no great financial 
loss. However, if the farmer finds that 
he would like a ch orchard it is always 
best to write to the state experiment station 
and find out if the land is suited to the grow- 
ing of this fruit. He will then find whether 
he can expect a fair measure of success with 
his crops. For the average farmer to at- 
tempt raising peaches on low land not suited 
for this fruit is a serious mistake. There 
is no crop that requires more care in grow- 











Ever 
Think Of It? 


Some folks go on clog- 
ging their systems and 
drugging themselves day 
after day with tea and 
coffee—half sick most of 
the time. They wonder 
what balks their plans and 
keeps them down. 


Suppose you stop tea 
and coffee 10 days and 


POSTUM 


You can then learn what 
a difference it makes in 
body and brain to quit tea 
and coffee, which contain 
the drug, caffeine, and use 
the food-drink—Postum. 


“There’s a Reason” 
Sold by Grocers. 
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ing, spraying and marketing, says Farmer's 
Oe sng) pestle’ teats vieplives thai 20 
rowin, es firs 

oh altitude. The soil must be cultivat- 
ed throughout the growing season to keep 
down the weeds and conserve the moisture, 
until time for the cover top. An annual 
pruning is necessary to keep the trees in 
good form and a regular spraying schedule 
must be carried out in order to control the 
San Jose scale, the peach leaf curl, plum 
eurculio, brown rot, etc. During the sum- 
mer the trees must be grubbed which con- 
sists in digging out the white grubs whose 
presence is denoted by the exudations of 
gap near the level of the soil. Then the 
trees must be hoed carefully to keep away 
the weeds and sod that cannot be worked 
with the cultivator. 

Thinning is necessary or many of the 
trees will overbear and the result is small 
cull fruit which does not often bring a price 
high enough to pay for the trouble of pick- 
ing and shipping, especially when there is 
a large crop and a glutted market. 

Marketing the h at a profit is the 
biggest problem in the business. After 
considering all of the necessary operations 
in a commercial peach orchard it is apparent 
that considerable money must be invested 
in labor. That money is tied up in the 
crop until marketing time and a large crop 
often means a large labor expense and a 
amall price per bushel for the fruit. 


—_—_—_—_0--—--——- 


Helpful Automobile Hints 
Quite often a knock in the motor is due 
to carbon only.. This may be caused by 
using too much oil or oil o! FO aon quality. 
Sometimes when touring erent grades 
of oil will be obtained and these, when 
mixed, form a bad combination. It is 
good economy to use one good grade of oil, 
even if it is necessary to carry your own 
supply. The expense of removing carbon 
may thereby be reduced to a minimum. 


Many drivers fail to realize that the valves 
need occasional grinding, especially is this 
true of the exhaust valves. The intake 
valves are kept cool and clean by the inrush 
of fresh gases, but the exhaust valves suffer 
the tortures of heat and escaping foul gas. 


When overhauling an old motor one 
should note condition of ——. Re- 
placement and refitting of oil bearings will 
not eliminate a knock caused by a loose 
iston. The additional expense of re- 
ring the cylinders and fitting new pistons 
is more than offset by the increased power 
and noiseless operation. 


During cold weather many operators use 
alcohol to prevent freezing. This is good, 
but it must be noted that the boiling point 
of alcohol is considerably below that of 
water. For this reason the solution will 
overheat more readily and evaporation 
take place. A little aleohol should be added 
at frequent intervals to maintain the anti- 
freezing quality of the mixture. 


_ When driving an automobile always bear 
in mind that it has its own way of talking 
to you. While inanimate, yet in a way it 
is somewhat like yourself. It consists of 
different units, all of which must work in 
harmony with each other in order to pro- 
duce smooth results. Foreign noises, like, 
pains, indicate disarrangement. If these 
are interpreted and the remedy applied, 
you may often forestall considerable’ in- 
convenience and expense. 


_—_—_—_——_—OOCO 


The Close of Life 
Standing upon the threshold of the grave 
I feel I have become myself at last; 
No kinsman of the Philistine or slave 
Nor with Time’s fools or servers to be 
classed: 
Grown fearless now alike of life and death 
Fate’s most malicious shafts I can defy, 

For now I breathe an air that seems the 

breath 
Of wide pure seas or mountains clear 
and high; 

From all that would enslave me I am free, 
d even my own fierce passions have 
subdued; 

In their true worth or worthlessness I see 
“ iy that please the giddy multi- 

ude; 

Let who will slight or scorn me, none shall 

«gay 


That life or death my spirit could dismay. 
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Maxwell Motor Cars offer no 
fads, no innovations, no eye- 
catching frills, no experimental 
features. 


We could build cars of two or 
three different sizes. We could 
make any and every kind of an 
engine that has ever been tried 
out on a patient and unsuspecting 
public. 


We could constantly make 
changes, bring out new, revo- 
lutionary and untried models to 


stimulate interest for the passing - 


moment. 


But we do not do these things 
and we will not. Because we 
don’t have to. Because our car 
is sought solely on its solid, sub- 
stantial and demonstrated merits. 


Maxwell Motor Cars are stan- 
dardized products. They repre- 
sent a definite and known quan- 
tity. They are as nearly a staple 
commodity as any automobile 
can be. 


A Standardized Car 







Touring Car, completely equipped, including Electric Starter 
and Lights, $655, f. o. b. Detroit. 


Write to Dept.7 for our catalog giving detailed specifications and our booklet 
“22,000 Miles Without Stopping.” 


In all basic details the Maxwell 
of last year was the same as the 
present Maxwell. And the Max- 
well of next year will be essen- 
tially the same as its predecessor. 


Of course, we are continually 
experimenting, testing and taking 
advantage of the progress made in 
the engineering and metallurgical 
sciences. But we know and Max- 
well owners know that our car, in 
its class, is the finished and recog- 
nized standard of value. 


The Maxwell policy of concen- 
trating on one and only one 
car, of devoting every energy and 
resource to such minor improve- 
ments as time may develop, as- 
sures you of two things—that you 
will never suffer any abnormal 
loss by the introduction of a 
cheap car, made only to sell 
rather than to serve, and that 
when buying a Maxwell you will 
always be able to get the greatest 


possible established motor car 
value per dollar of your invest- 
ment. 


The World's Champion Endurance Car 










Four other body styles. 

















~Bertram Dobell in the “Living Age.” 
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When It’s Nitrate | 


Time for Peaches 


Use broadcast 200 
Ibs. per acre this 
Spring after Blos- 
som Time. 

It takes Nitrate of 
Soda for Peach 
Results. 


Send Post Card Today 
for Fruit Books — Free 


WM. S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Ave., New York 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm 


Fruit Sales by Auction. In a circular 
recently issued by the Auction Sales Com- 
pany of 204 Franklin Street, New York, 
we read the following which should prove 
of interest to orchardists: 

“During the year ending May 1, 1915, 
there were imported into Liverpool, London 
and Glasgow approximately 1,788,236 bar- 
rels and 1,096,054 boxes of American and 
Canadian apples, almost all of which were 
sold at auction. Why? Simply because 
the sellers could secure more satisfactor 
results than by selling by any other method. 
In New York City alone more than 15,000,- 
000 packages of fruit are annually sold at 
auction. Why? Because that method pro- 
duces the best results to the growers.” 


Note it down. For the last fifteen 
years I have kept a daily note book, dotting 
down the state of the weather, the prin- 
cipal work of the day, unusual happenings 
if any, and other items of seeming interest. 
Not the least among these entries will be 
found the dates of the planting of trees and 
plants, applications of fertilizers, and for- 
mulas ein, soiling crop and main crop seed 
sowing, number of proceeds to the acre, 
and cost of same. The dates of the ripen- 
ing, harvesting and marketing of the various 
fruits also come in for a considerable share 
of the notes. I often refer to these note 
books for years back and find them of in- 
terest and value. 


Smut in Oats. Last season the writer 
had his attention drawn to the question of 
whether it. paid to treat seed oats before 
sowing or not in a very forcible way. On 
one side of the fence was an eight acre lot 
of oats and a fine field it- was, not a specimen 
of smut could be found in a walk entirely 
round the lot. The yield at threshing time 
was about seventy bushels per acre. On 
the other side was a six acre lot and with- 
out exaggeration the owner lost forty per 
cent of his crop, and this was due to smut. 


| The owner of the one field at an expense of 


35 cents treated the seed sown with for- 


= | maldehyde, the other did not. 


Tree Roses. Quite a number of nursery- 
men are offering tree roses this season, I 
see. The price seems to be reasonable, too, 
if one knows how to handle them. The 
trouble is that the average buyer is beguiled 
with the idea that if he can succeed with 
dwarf roses he is assured of success with 
the tree kind, but experience proves that 
the majority set out in the northern states 
never bloom after the first summer. Now 
it is possible that you may be satisfied and 

et your money’s worth the first summer, 
eo surely there is nothing more attractive 
than the tree rose in bloom, but I advise 
you that if you want another year’s pleasure 
from your tree or trees, either (before winter 
sets in) dig them carefully, convey them 
to the coal cellar, keep the roots covered 
with sand and plant them again when danger 
of winter injury is over, or instead of put- 


S| ting them in the cellar heel them in out 
| doors, covering them entirely with soil. 


have tried to winter them over by baling 
with paper and straw, but it has been sat- 
isfactory only in a few instances. 

Worth Thinking About. A leading 
publication sent out a circular recently 








OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The Levin Pruner postpaid and Green’s Fruit Grower for two years, $1.00 
or sent free to you if you send us two new yearly subscribers and $1.00. 
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PRUNER 


One of the strongest 
and easiest cutting prun- 
ing shears made. It is 
just the right size, opens 
automatically and is 
made of the very best 
steel. Probably more of 
the Levin Pruners are in 
use today than any other 
pruning shears. 
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By E. H. Burson 


stating that the value of the annual fruit 
crop of the United States was $217,500,000 
and that the average return from fruit 
per acre was $110.01, while the average re- 
turn from all cereal crops was $13.93. 
Some of our leading farmers may dispute 
this of course, but we must note that the 
returns are based on an average, that while 
a few farmers are getting much bigger re- 
turns, and that while some fruit growers 
do not see their way clear to invest in $5000 
automobiles from their profits, there are 
many farmers who scarcely make both ends 
meet, while there are some fruit growers 
who are well on the road to getting rich. 
There is usually a reason why one Lemer 
harvests thirty-five bushels of wheat to 
the acre while his neighbor harvests fifteen 
to twenty, just as there is a reason why one 
fruit grower secures 2000 quarts of rasp- 
berries while the other fellow gets 700 from 
a like acreage. 

The label was right. Last fall a friend 
handed me an apple which he said he had 
just picked from a tree which he bought 
forGravenstein. The specimen was a poor 
one but without question a genuine Graven- 
stein. My friend had made up his mind 
he had been fooled and had about decided 
to uproot the tree. 

‘You and I have been mistaken sometimes 
too, perhaps. Experts are not always sure. 
Descriptions sometimes are misleading and 
varieties are changed in appearance and 

uality on account of location, soil con- 

itions, etc. Last fall I spent an hour or 
so looking over the fruits exhibited at an 
exposition. There were hundreds of plates 
of beautiful specimens, but in one collection 
exhibited by a local grange I noticed ten 
varieties made up of apples, pears and 
plums that were not named correctly. This 


ls not surprising when we realize that a 


collection exhibited by a grange is made up 
by contributions from scores of gardens and 
orchards, but it goes to prove that labels 
and records are lost now and then and that 


we don’t know in instances what we think 


we know. 
—_——_0-——- 


New Ideas About Grafting 


Something new or novel is continually 
being suggested in almost every department 
of fruit growing or nut growing. Recently 
we hear of the grafting of large stumps of 
chestnut trees next the bark after the bodies 
of the trees have been removed. Now we 
hear of the black walnut being grafted with 
scions of the English walnut, the proper 
name of which is Persian walnut. Those 
who attempt to graft nut trees must re- 


member that such grafting is far more b 


difficult than the grafting of apple or ir, 
which is the easiest of all grafting. Plum 
and cherry grafting is more difficult than 
the apple and pear. I have heard of the 
peach tree being grafted, but I have never 
seen a peach tree successfully grafted. ~ 
When large branches are removed from 
any kind of tree for grafting, I advise that 
not more than one-half of all the large 
branches be cut off in any one year. I am 
led to make this remark on seeing the 


eco ae of a black walnut tree, all the | 


arge branches having been removed'at one 
time for the insertion of scions for grafting. 
Any kind of tree is liable to perish on ac- 
count of the removal of all the branches 
during one season. 

I get many inquiries about grafting the 
grape. When I began commercial fruit 
growing I experimented with grape graftin, 
but did not find it profitable, though 
succeeded in making the scions live and 
grow upon the roots of another vine. I 
made the scions 12 or 15 inches long so 
that the juncture could be made some 
distance below the surface of the ground, 
leaving only one or two buds above the 
surface. But so long as a _— vine can 
be purchased for ten or fifteen cents, it 
does not pay to bother with experiments in 
grafting. I do not doubt that I spent a 
dollar’s worth of time on every old grape 
vine that I succeeded in grafting. 


—_90—_———_ 


Heading Back Fruit Trees 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have an or- 
chard of 400 trees, mostly cherry, planted 
as two year olds in the fall of 1913. I find 
oe saps OES eS in diameter at 
trunk that have bran broken, as per 


Fruit Grower. 
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sketch enclosed. Kindly advise if I cap 
save these trees and give treatment. 

I did not like the way these cherry treeg 
headed, and in the fall of 1914 I cut them 
back as per sketch enclosed, but at that 
time I did not know enough to cut them to 
a bud and with the result as sketch enclosed, 
The stub from last year is drying up and 
I am afraid will injure the trees. I intend 
to prune in about ten days and had intended 
to cut the stubs back close to trunk. Kind- 
ly advise if this is correct, and if you think 
I can save these trees. Also advise if I can 
give the stubs further treatment. I intend 
to spray with lime-sulphur 1 to 8, next 
month. Is this - apomgal Any advice that 
you can give wi greatly appreciated. 
—W. F. Girard, Mo. os 





Reply: Apple, pear and peach trees ma 
be headed back very closely, in the pie 
before growth commences, in the way you 
sugzest without paying any attention to 
the buds, and these trees will send out man 
new shoots and will thus form a new head, 
But cherry and plum trees will not so read- 
ily form new heads, thus it is not so safe to 
cut back closely the cherry and plum. There 
are many young ornamental trees, such as 
the poplar, maple and elm, which may be 
dehorned or the top sawed off so that 
simply a straight stick is left like a walking 
cane, and without considering where 
the buds are or whether there are any buds, 
new branches will be sent out and a new 
head will be formed. But if the heading 
back of the trees you speak of has been done 
indiscreetly or on old trees, or at the wrong 
season and the trunk is withering or givi 
evidence of death, there is no hope for oath 
trees. I know of nothing that can be done 
for them. 


_—o—-——_ 


You never can tell how loud.a woman 
can talk by the size of her hat. 


——_0-————_ 


Where Shall I Plant the Orchard? 
This is a question often asked Green’s 
For the eastern and middle 
states, elevated land, side hills or hilltops 
are preferable for all kinds of fruit growing: 
even slightly rolling soil is preferable to flat 
land, and yet there are many suc 
orchards on low level soil even in the east- 
ern and middle states, but there are many 
sections of this country, particularly in the 
west, where there are no hillsides or hill- 
tops, and where fruit growing is carried on 
successfully on the plains and in the valleys. 
We have seen in California a successful 
apple orchard located in a valley surrounded 
y mountains. One advantage in the eastern 
and middle states in planting fruits on ele- 
vated soil is that the circulation of air #8 
better there and this often prevents serious 
frosts late in the spring. We have. known 
an elevation so slight as 4 to 6 ft. to save 
the crop on that elevation, while on the 
surrounding land a trifle lower the crop was 
injured. 

_—Oo—_———_ 


HEALTH AND INCOME 
Both Keep Up on Scientific Food 


Good, sturdy health helps one a lot to 
make money. With the loss of health one’s 
income is liable to shrink, if not entirely 
dwindle away. 

When ayrnE lady has to make her own 

living, good health is her best asset. 
“T am alone in the world,” writes @ 
Chicago girl, “dependent on my own efforts” 
for my living. I am a clerk, and through 
close application to work and a boarding- 
house diet, I became nervous, and got 80 
bad off it was almost impossible for me to 
keep = in the office. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea of 
trying Grape-Nuts food which I did, mak- 
ing it a large part of at least two meals& 


day. 
‘Today I am free from dyspepsia and 
the ills of an overworked and improperly 
nourished brain and body. To Grape 
Nuts I owe the recovery of my health, and 
the ability to retain my position and in- 
come.” ‘“There’sa Reason.” Namegivel 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of humat 
interest. 
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Free Book Tells How 


you can break stumps to bits, shatter big bould- 
ers, make deep ditches, prepare tree beds, blast 
the subsoil, and how you can do many other kinds 
of farm work at a saving of time, labor and 
money by using 


Atlas Farm Powde 
THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 
made especially for agricultural work and sold 


by dealers everywhere. Write today for 74-page, 
illustrated book, Better Farming.” 


Atlas Powder Company 














Ur Junior Pum Engines 
9} for deep well ——e Reac! Ant a. 


Can be attached to any make 

sold with pump. Run smooth and quiet. 
We build pumping engines for every 
purpose—house, barn, irrigation, etc., for 
ee or shallow wells. Also PowerSpray- 











ing Machines and Gasoline Engines. The 
sticis *‘The Quality Line.’’ Send for 
bulletin. Tell us your pumping problems. 
DOMESTIC ENGINE 
AND PUMP CO. 
Box 500 
|» Shippensburg, 
NS J a Pa. 
Bal | Q~ 











your trees against 
all crawling insects, 
worms and ants, but 
does not hinder re- 
iration of the tree 
skin” as do sticky 
resinous mixtures when 
painted on. 
Treesavin lasts a whole season. Indis- 
pensable for preventing ‘‘bleeding’’ from 
cuts and wounds. Easily removed and replaced. 
While it does better work than any other sticky tree 
protector, Treesavin is cheaper to useand takes one tenth 
the time to apply. Made in rolls 4in. wide, 10 yds. long, 
sufficient to cover 9 trees, 12 in. diameter. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, order direct. 
Write for catalog and descriptive matter. 
Per box, 50 cts: three boxes, $1.40: Six boxes, 
$2.60: twelve boxes, $5, 


Berg & Beard Mfg. Co. 12-14Steuben St. Brooklyn, N ¥ 


Low Headed Apple Trees 

I am inclined to the opinion that few 

apple growers of the eastern and middle 
states realize the advantage of low headed 
fruit trees. In traveling about the country 
I see an inclination to continue high branch- 
es. I have before me an interesting photo- 
graph of a two year old apple orchard in the 
state of Washington. At first sight I could 
not recognize these young trees as apple 
trees. When planted they were headed 
back to within a foot of the ground and the 
tops of the branches were headed back in 
a way which we in the east would call de- 
horning. When these apple trees come 
into bearing some of the branches will rest 
upon the age The fruit can be gath- 
ered mostly from a low stepladder. Be- 
tween each row of — trees is a row of 
peach trees in the orchard alluded to. The 
peach trees are headed back even lower 
than the apple trees, thus the peach tree 
branches are almost resting upon the ground 
now before they begin to bear fruit. 

Consider for a moment the comparative 

ease with which these low headed trees can 
be sprayed and pruned and the fruit gath- 
ered as compared with high topped trees. 

Cherry and plum trees are headed too 

high. There is no reason why these trees 
should not branch out near the ground 
which, especially when the trees are young, 
would enable the grower to pick the fruit 
largely without a ladder of any kind. 

One reason why the eastern fruit grower 
runes his trees high is that he may grow 
arm crops between the rows of apple trees 

for many years, also that he may more easily 
cultivate all of the ground, but the western 
orchardist cares little about the farm crops 
grown between his rows of fruit trees, and 
it is most likely that he does not attempt 
to cultivate close to the trunks of the trees 
when they come to bearing age as does the 
eastern orchardist. 

ees 

Apples Bes 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower on 

Receipt of Gift Apples. 





You may talk to me of peaches, 

Or oranges or pears; 

Of grape fruit, figs, or strawberries 
In June. 

But when winter wind is blowin’ 

And within I’m free from cares, 

It’s apples I rather then be chewin’. 


Yes, the Lord He made the berries, 
And the fruit upon the vine, 
And the cherries hangin’ on 
the cherry tree. 
But if you want to know my feelin’s 
’*Bout the finest of the fine, 
It’s apples that’s good enough for me. 
R. E. B. 
_—_———_ OC" 
Perhaps a glance out of your window 
over a strip of ground that now appears 
bleak and dreary to you will suggest that 








‘ou can depend upon the 
quality of our to trees give 
t Mery of quality 
Our 2,500 acres—“‘the 
world’s nurseries’’areth 
result of 25 years close attention 
to quality ag well as to quantity. 
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“Ask 


Pratt’ 


/f Here’s a book of daily needs you 
should keep handy. It lists the 
best of every thing for the or- 
chardist and truck ‘ower. 
Standard spray materials, har- 
rows, cultivators, graders, pick- 
ers, packing boxes, etc. If there's 
anything needed, “‘ask Pratt.” 
You know him—he's the man 
on ® who makes “Salecide—the tree 
ver.” Everything else he sells is just as goad. 

i Our Service Department 
S under his direct supervision and he is always 
wh y to advise, from his long experience, just 
at implement, spray mater! dete, you need. 








4sk questions. But send. for,the book today, , 
ens Be Ge PRATT. COMPANY: ......: 
Dept, F 50 Church St., New York.. 





another year should find a tree, or a clump 
of shrubbery, with bright stefms to give 
some sense of color and winter design to 
the landscape. It is just that difference 
between the monotony of snow-covered 
wastes and snow-blanketed woodlands that 
brings Nature to teach man some of her 
decorative arts. 
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Nothing tells the story so pointedly and quickly 
as illustrations, as in the above instance. 
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The Best and Cheapest 
Way to Spray 


is to use Sherwin-Williams Dry Powdered 
Insecticides and Fungicides. Easy to ship 
and handle. No water to freeze or dry out. 
Scientific mixtures that quickly kill insects 
and fungus without injury to foliage. 


Arsenate of Lead ) All in 
Fungi-Bordo } Dry Powdered 
Tuber-Tonic | Form ; 





Send for our Spraying Literature 2 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Insecticide and Fungicide Makers 


675 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 














) Get 3% Buggy Book 
Before You Buy >. 


Don’t buy a vehicle of any kind 
until youdrop mea postal for my big free 
Catalog and full particulars of my sen- 
sational price-splitting offer on world 
famous genuine Split Hickory Buggies. 
See for yourself what a saving you 
make in buying direct from my big factory where you can get 
your choice of 150 snappy styles at prices only a little more 
than the actual cost to the maker. I want to send you a copy 
of this big free book right away. Write for it today, 


SPLIT HICKORY 


Vehicles are famous the world over for quality, style, comfort 
and service. Nearly a quarter of a million users have been de- 
lighted with the satisfaction Split Hickory Buggies give. I have been building 
these light running. sturdy, stylish rigs for 16 years. I give - 


30 Days Free Road Test and 2 Years Guaranteo _ 


and sell every buggy I build direct to the user — cut A\ \ == 



























out all middlemen — save my customers all needless \ 
cost. For example I offer you a genuine Split Hickory, | NY 
fully guaranteed as low as only $39.25. | ZI | 
Wr pr mre hy hs ce, oi ote ee. Wl) 
own make, s 8 gene iD) ic ony e 's WY 


and save $20 to rite for my big FREE CATALOG. 
y. Address President 
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H.C. PHELPS, 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., °"4;'°" 











For Going Between Rows and Under Trees Without Injuring the Branches. 
The Buckeye Junior meets the demand of fruit growers and nurserymen for 
a light weight, small size, low priced ditcher for working in orchards. It will 
dig your tile ditches quicker, cheaper and better than hand labor. So easily 

handled that one man can operate it. 
You can insure and increase your yield with the 
“A PerfectTrench atOneCut® 


KEYE JR 
Traction Ditcher 


It makes a perfect trench at one cut—ready to lay the tileimmediately. It will average 40 
to 60 rods of completed ditch daily, at a cost o proximately 8c perrod. It is 20’ 6” 
long; 5’ 6” high; 5’ 11” wide; Cuts ditches 10” wide (accommodating 6” tile or smaller) 
aa any depth to 40°. Engine can be used for general power purposes. The Buckeye 
costs little and is ten times as fast as hand work. It is anideal machine for use on 
individualfarms. Will pay for itself in increased crops. 
Special Bulletin FREE 
It tells how drainage helps you get 
bigger crops. Contains information 
of value to you. Writefor free copy 
: now. 
The Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher Co. 3014 Crystal Ave. 


Findlay > oO. 
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When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Cave Life or Civilization 

Civilized man is distinguished 

from the cave man by his habit of 
co-operation. 


He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 
vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that 
the more he assists others the more 
they can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists 
of the Bell System: the more ef- 
ficient they are, the more effectively 
the farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide 
for their own needs and comforts. 

Or take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
controlling and protecting a hun- 
dred million people. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that the 
government shall be so efficient in 


its special task that all of us may 

perform our duties under the most 

favorable conditions. Interdepen- 

dence means civilized existence. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 
LSS SSS SSS SS |S] 


- | Howto Tell the Insects 


The cave man lived for and by 
himself; independent of others, 
- always in danger from n 
aws. 


To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard 
our dependence on others. But 
suppose the er, for example, 
undertook to live strictly by his 
own efforts. Hemight eke out an 
existence, but it would not be a 
civilized existence nor would it 
satisfy him. 

He needs better food and 
clothes and shelter and imple- 
ments than he could provide un- 
assisted. He requires a market 
for his surplus products, and the 
means of transportation and ex- 
change. 





One Policy 








Get one of these microscopes and see for yourself what they 
look like. ‘Then compare with the Spray number of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. It will tell you just what to do to get rid of them. 


A Scientific Microscope 


















' — Re 
p This microscope is imported from France. As regards power and convenient 
: handling, good judges pronounce it the best ever introduced for popular use. The 
E cylindrical case is manufactured from highly polished nickel, while there are two 
p separate lenses—one at each end of the microscope. The larger glass is a convex 
; magnifier, adapted for examining insects the surface of the skin, the hair, fur, or 
any small article The other lens is exceedingly powerful, and will clearly delineate 
small object entirely invisible to the eye. Every fruit grower, farmer, 
ly, school and teacher should own a microscope. Full directions as to how to 

use it with each microscope. 

OUR OFFER:—If you will send us two subscribers at 50 cents per year, we 
will send you this scientific microscope, prepaid, or given with Green's Fruit 
Grower, one year, for 50 cents. 
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(Attractive Surroundings for 
Farm Homes / 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by EARL WILLIAM GAGE 








Every farm home should have attractive 
surroundings. The Spring is the season 
for planning how to use trees, shrubs, vines, 
and plants in the adornment of the home 
grounds. These will add charm and beauty, 
and give pleasure, not only to those who 
reside upon the farm, but to the hundreds 
who pass by. 

Plants are a means of expressing rest- 
fulness and beauty. Their gradually chang- 
ing aspect with the succession of the seasons 
heightens their pleasing effect and relieves 
the monotony so very common on too many 


arms. 

In the artificial adornment of unds 
by means of plants, Nature is our best in- 
structor. From her we may learn the uses 
of grass, flowers, vines, shrubs, and trees, 
and how to combine them to the best ad- 
vantage. The farmer should first provide 
for his necessities, then for comforts, and 
finally for pleasures. Farmers have been 
paying too little attention to the adorn- 
ment of grounds about their homes. We 
have been busy acquiring lands and build- 
ings during the past 50 years. Let us now 
give the picture a frame by planting ap- 
ee vines, plants, trees and shrubs. 
f we would give a little more time to the 
embellishment of our home grounds, making 
our homes more attractive, we would not 
have nearly so hard a time keeping 
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great secret of attaining pleasing effects, 
Glaring contrasts in habit of growth or jp 
color of flowers or foliage are as objection. 
able in planted groups as in tapestries, yet 
reasonable and harmonious contrasts add 
beauty and variety to the landscape. Not 
only do the flowers and foliage of Spring 
and Summer contribute to these results, but 
autumn colors add a most desirable and 
valuable contribution to the seasons’ pan- 
orama. 

Climbing plants meet a demand in the 
beautifying of a farm home which can be 
filled neither by trees nor shrubs. Trees 
and shrubs can be used to hide unsightly 
objects from a distance, but vines serve 
the same purpose as the draperies of a gar- 
ment; they mask by covering unsightly 
objects. 

ince many vines will thrive in partial 
shade as well as in full sunlight, they lend 
themselves well to porch decoration. A few 
have the power to attach themselves to 
bare walls, thus making them extremely 
useful in covering rough brick, ‘stone, or 
wooden walls, giving them an effect of age, 
beauty, and oP ropriateness which can 
not be produ y artists. 

Every successful attempt to beautify the 
farm home will have its bearing upon the 
community. Every farmer who plants a 
tree is a public benefactor. 
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In this photograph by J. 8. Underwood is a suggestion = planting ornamental shrubs and vines 
a! 


about the front or side porch. 








The hedging and shrubbery 


e left as dwarf barberry Thunbergii. 








our boys and girls on the old farm. 

We must first decide upon a plan by which 
to beautify.the home grounds. In making 
out this the principal things to be consid- 
ered are the size of the area, the amount to 
be expended for the purpose, the climatic 
conditions of our region, the soil, the ex- 
posure, the peculiarities of the site, and the 
style of treatment under which the various 
shrubs and trees are to be planted. 

It is impossible to develop a forest, a 
park, or even a grove on an area of less than 
an acre in extent; and it is equally impos- 
sible to maintain fountains, terraces, sheared 
trees, hedges, and carpet bedding over an 
area of several acres. ; 
Where trees and shrubs are needed neither 
as screens nor windbreaks, their disposition 
should be such as will afford a pleasing 
effect and at the same time preserve as 
large an area of unbroken greensward as 
is practicable. With trees, shrubs, vines, 
ana bedding plants, pleasing contrasts 
may be produced. Each plant or group 
of plants has an expression peculiarly 

its own, and when used with suitable sur- 
roundings the effect may be made most 
pleasing. While each individual plant 
possesses a decorative value, this value is 
enhanced in proportion to the perfection 
of the lawn in which it is set. A perfect 
lawn is one of the rarest mag se a farmer 
can have. But a good lawn demands skill 
and judgment in its making as well as in 
its care. : 
Pleasing effects in shrubbery plantations 
may be had by massing different kinds so 
as to produce a floral » Aa se each month 
of the year. A up which blooms in 
May or June, and which presents no ad- 
ditional feature other than a mass of foliage 
from June till autumn, has little merit from 





a decorative viewpoint. Variety is 





The Garden in Front of the House 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
iF. H. Sweet, Va. 

Trees alone cannot make our suburban 
streets beautiful. They do their share 
when they provide shade for walks and road- 
ways. The front garden should have its 
part in this matter of street beauty. There 
should be stretches of sunny lawns, but the 
laying down of sod does not make a lawn. 
A lawn is uninterrupted ree —no 
matter how small—bordered by trees, 
shrubs and flowers. 

For the suburban front en deciduous 
— age rma aie a of = 
planting, while small-growing trees, e 
and flowers should be the attractive addi- 
tions. There are several reasons why de 
ciduous shrubs should be made the main 
planting; they are comparatively cheap 
and easy to grow and take care of; their 
size is in suitable proportion to the small 
garden; there are so many different kinds 
that much variety can be obtained 
different combinations of them; from early 

ring to late fall there may be continuous 


bloom, and in autumn and winter the color 


of berries, of foliage and of twigs 
branches never allows a lapse <* 
Large-growing trees are generally no 
good for the small front garden, because 
they form too dense shade and their roots 
take up too much room. But there are 
many small-growing trees like dogwoods, 
flowering apples, magnolias, June 
and sorrel tree that are not only in 
proportion to the small garden. but have 


the attraction of flowers. 

page yee So 
many different wa in the 
tween ehrube, and they add much interest 
in color. 
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April and May are 
the planting months 
of the year for small 
fruits and trees. 





No one can expect 
to reap if he does not 
plant. 






me 





If you would make 
our home attractive 
ve an orchard or 





Cut out now branches on plum or cher- 
ry that are infested with black knot, and 


burn. 





A yearling tree is preferred by many to 
ie oom. They are thought to be safer 
to transplant than two-year-old trees. 





Always cut back severely the tops of 
vines, rose bushes and of most fruit trees. 
The heads of fruit trees should be cut back 
from one-half to two-thirds at planting. 





The earlier you plant in the “rey deve 
the ground is settled and dried off the better, 
therefore get your order in to the nursery 
early for your trees, plants and vines. 





If you are chasing the mighty dollar you 
will find nothing more satisfactory than the 
strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, currant 


and grape. 


If strawberry plants are dried out when 
received by express do not water them, 
for water on the foliage will quickly cause 
the crown to rot. Dip the roots in tepid 
water and lay them in a cool cellar for a few 
hours. 








In setting out currant bushes, one should 
be careful to select a place where there is 
plenty of light and air. They do not re- 
quire especially fertile soil, but they do 
need the sun light and air. If possible 
do not put the bushes where they will be 
adele down. by snow in the winter for 
this breaks the branches. 





Red raspberry bushes should be planted 
as early in the spring as the ground can 
be worked and made ready to set the young 
plantsin. They live —— a better gro 
the first year if planted before the sap starts. 
Before setting the plants out, have a marker 
and plan the rows so that the marker will 
make two rows at a time, making them one 
way three feet apart, and the other six feet 
apart. Take pains to have the rows 
straight both ways. 

—_—_0)0-—_—_—_——_ 
Gems of Thought 


We would do well to get our kindnesses: 
done while they will do good, giving cheer 
encouragement, and not kee ing them 
back till there is no need for them.—Dr. 
J.R. Miller. 

A prince asked Dante why it was that 
most people found quite a stupid person 
far more agreeable than a man of the high- 
est learning and accomplishments. Dante 
replied that he found nothing extraordinary 
in the fact, because friendship depended 
on a resemblance in character.—Petrarch. 

The truly happy man is not made by a 
pleasant and sunny course. Har 


must enter into his composition here below, 

48 they will finally enter his song on high.— 

C. A. Bartol. ; 

_ Our difficulty about wealth is not in get- 

ting it out of the earth, but in getting it 

rile from one another.—Charlotte Perkins 
n. 


God requires you to keep your body as 


you do not expect Providence to make it 
palatable; neither, if — years of folly 
you misguide your own life, need you ex- 
pect divine interference to bring round 
everything at last as if you had done right.— 
John Ruskin. 


_——_0O---_" 
Motors 

Small electric and gasoline motors 
having once been introduced soon demon- 
stra their advantages and conveniences 
and became increasingly popular. 

This demand has stimulated the elec- 
trician to further perfect the machinery for 
generating, distributing and applying the 
electricity and making it less difficult to 
control. The success of this work has re- 
acted by extending the uses of the small 
motor among people having but little 
technical knowledge and skill. 

_——_0O-- 
Thrift! 


Our fathers knew the meaning of thrift, 
but their example has been forgotten. It is 
no longer the age of thrift. It is the period 
of the spendthrift. We find him everywhere. 
It is to make money, but hard to save 
it, and pod sped is always in the majority. 

The thrifty are mocked and laughed at 
and reviled. Extravagance is having its 
golden day. It shines with the blaze of 
glory. It dazzles the eye and quickens the 
fm But there is a ~ of reckoning, un- 

eeded and unthought of. 

And now we are to fall back to the 
example of the simple life. We are to be 
reminded of the advan of thrift. It 
is high time.—Leslie’s Weekly. 

_——_0----—- 
HARRY LAUDER ON THRIFT 


Ten Rules Given By Famous Scotch 
Com 


Harry has a few homely maxims on) 


thrift that have been widely circulated 
during the war period, in the hope that his 
followers would profit thereby. ‘“Mither 
wadna waste,” says Harry, “and I would 
be disgracing her memory if I wasted.” 
Here are some of his rules: 

1. Behave toward your purse as you 


would to your best friend. 

2. View the reckless spending of money 
as criminal and shun the company of the 
reckless spender. 

3. Dress neatly, but not lavishly. A 
bank pays a higher rate of interest than 
your back. 


4. Take your amusement judiciously. 
You will enjoy them better. 

5. Don’t throw away the crusts—eat 
them. They are as nourishing as beef. 

6. It is more exhilarating to feel money 
in your pocket than beer in your stomach. 

7. Remember, it only takes twenty 
shillings to make a pound, and twelve pen- 
nies make a ing. 

8. You can sleep better after a hard 
day’s work than after a hard day’s idleness. 

9. Get value from your tradesmen. 
They watch out that they get good money 
from you. 

10. A bank book makes good reading 
—better than some novels. 

——_no-—-—_—- 

The philosophy of the warlike nation in- 
volves its own destruction. That cannot 
be a national duty which passes through 
robbery and murder to end in race suicide. 
And race suicide, in greater or less degree, 
has been the fate of all nations that have 
adopted the practice this philosophy pro- 


motes. 
tasks, The fall of Rome t due to | , 
deferred hopes, the beating of adverse winds, effemi be eg ip tame ap 


eminacy, or corruption, not to Nero’s or 
C ’8 wickedness, nor to the futility 
of Constantine’s descendants. It began 
at Philippi, where the spirit of domination 
overcame the spirit of freedom.* * * 

While the best men were falling in war, 
civil or foreign, or remained behind in far- 


away colonies, the stock at home went on 
; + * = 


far as possible fit for the transferring of Only 


power into work here below. To do 
t you must have some knowledge of 
ts functions and structure. Nothing is 
of greater value than a ee healthy, stable, 
mental condition, whic will enable you to 
for your Master at all times, to trust 
- hot to worry, to be, under God, masters 
ie th work, and - to =o work 
e .—Dr. Herbert 
tllend mastery of you erbe 


I heard a friend once remark that it is 
Not the cares of today but the cares of to- 
eae, bg weigh a man down.—George 


lf you prepare a dish of food carelessly, 


_——0--— 


Remedy for Woodchucks 

_. Take arsenic and salt half and half. Put 
it on a clam shell or the top of a bakin 
powder can about a tablespoonful. Reac 
it down the hole as soon as opened in spring 
a foot or two so stock will not get it. After 
a@ month or say last of May they do not 
crave for salt as they do when they first 
come out. If there are any other dens 
within a mile or so, salt them or they will 
be coming to you all the summer and fall— 
C. E. Brisbin, Cuba. 
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SOLD FOR 6 H.P. 


, WITTE’SURPLUS SIX” 


ROSENE, GASOLINE, NAPHTHA, 
” DISTILLATE OR GAS. 


12.0) 9 Roe sO) 
ONLY 


ANY SIZE~ 2.3,4.6. 
8,12,1G,OR 22 H.P. 
ALL LESS THAN 
$17S9 Per H.P. 


My 1916 Model engines are the greatest value that I have 


nown to be offered at anything like 


the price. All sizes 


will pull from 30 to 50 per cent over factory rating. They 
are sturdy and dependable—expert built and high quality in 
every respect. Lowest cost of operation. 


Trial Offer. today for my free 





I want you to be the jud 
z trial o 


of my engine. Write 
er. Find out for your- 


Easy Terms *lf that WITTE engines are not ‘‘cheap’’ engines 





one on your farm—try it out thoroug! 
let me al your decision. 


Don’t he 4 any engine blindly. Send 
for this book. Learn ‘‘inside’’ facts about 
the engine business. Full of interesting 
—some startling—information. 


ED. H. WITTE, Witte Engine Works 


* 2378 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Empire Buildiag, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


but are high ity engines iced low 
aa gines pri 


- Use 














3,000 Mile Package— 
Safe Arrival Guaranteed 


Our method of packing is same as used 
by Government Explorers in sending rare 
trees back distant foreign countries, 
The Wm. P. Stark “3,000 Mile Package” 

carry world. Saf 
rival guaranteed. Freight and express 
shipments loaded direct from packing 
house into cars—prompt shipment, im- 
mediate deliv: 


Plenty of Time Yet 
Wn. P. Stark Dormant Trees! 


with only average roots. 


to Plant 





Tree planting is not regulated by the weather, but by the condition of the trees when you plant. 


You can safely plan’ 


t William P. Stark trees for two months yet, because they are 


Send for catalog today—pick out the trees you want—they will be shipped immediately from our 
led brick houses, and reach you in perfect condition for planting. Luther 

sent me May 16th are making good growth. One 

Fnnmave: “Your trees planted when peaches 


: “Trees arrived perfectly 


blossom; grand success—some have made six feet growth."; Order now— 


we can ship successfully till last of May. 


Write Today For Two 
Great Fruit Books 


FREE 


One to Help in Planting and Care 


right kind of reas be plant, etc. ae 
Just say ‘‘Send Me Free Books” —They’ll Come by Retarn Mail 
William P. Stark Nurseries 


our address 


Box 964 The town ie ne 


after our nurseries 
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Children and Money 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 

Janet Thomas Van Osdel, Ill. 

A man who was considered by his con- 
temporaries to be one of the keenest legal 
minds of the day suddenly began to neglect 
his practice and by the time he had reached 
middle life that practice had dwindled 
down to nothing. He and his family are 
now supported by his mother who each day 
doles out to the man sufficient money for 
the day’s needs. 

“T suppose I ought to say it is my own 
fault,” said this man, now gray-haired. 
“But I can’t feel that it is wholly. I went 
into my father’s office as a boy. Father 
wanted to start paying me a weekly salary 
and make me meet my own expenses out 
of it. But my mother said, ‘No, he is living 
at home so he hasn’t any expenses. You 
just go ahead and pay the bills as you have 
always done and give him a little change 
along as he needs it.’ 

“This went on until I was married and 
hada child. I never handled money but 
I lived well without counting the cost of 
anything. Father paid for everything with- 
out a word of complaint. Then he died 
and I came in for two-thirds of everything. 
I was almost beside myself at having 
thousands upon thousands of dollars at my 

i I felt that I would never have 
to work again. Nor would I had I known 
how to use what had been left to me. But 
I didn’t know the value of that which my 
father had accumulated so painstakingly. 
I had never learned to handle it. I did not 
know how to invest it nor how to save it. 
I spent it recklessly, for it seemed as though 
the big pile must last forever. And then 
I woke up one day to find that but a 
thousand dollars remained. That evening 
I spent five hundred dollars of it on a dinner. 
The next week I tried to settle back to a 
proféssional life but found that my money 
debauch had unfitted me for it. My clients 
had lost confidence in me, my _ business 
had dwindled away and I had lost confidence 
in myself.” 

Undoubtedly no better preparation can 
be given a child for meeting the future 
contingencies of life than training him how 
to handle money. And the money that 
he will best realize the value of is the money 
that he himself has earned. 

In a family where six children have turned 
out a credit to their parents and an honor 
to their native city, the children began 
earning pennies before they were six years 
old. It was not a home of poverty, either. 
‘These pennies were not spent indiscriminate- 
ly at the candy store. They had a certain 
mission to perform. The children bought 
all birthday and Christmas presents out 
of their own money. Later on, when they 
earned nickels and dimes instead of pennies, 
they bought their school-books, and paid 
for their simple pleasures. A little farther 
on, when nickels and dimes had changed to 

uarters, they provided some of their own 
clothes. And by the time they took paying 
positions in the business world, they knew 
the exact value of a penny. They had 
learned in the days of infancy just what it 
would do. And the man who knows the 
value of a penny knows the full value of 
2 dollar. Only the other day one of these 
girls, who now estimates her yearly salary 
in five figures, said: 

“T remember one year when I was seven 
or eight years old that I had just eleven 
cents for Christmas presents and out of this 

_I had to get seven presents, one for my 
father and mother and one for each of my 
brothers and sisters. I figured out that 
my mother should have a present worth 
three cents because I loved her most, my 
father one for two cents since he came next 
in my affections, and my brothers and 
sisters be treated impartially to one-cent 
presents. Out of the eleven cents I got 
the most beautiful presents—anyway I 
thought so then.” 


_—__ OCS 
A Long and Broad Life 
A long life is a good thing under certain 
conditions, but a broad life is a good thing 


always. h of days can y be 
weonsidered a.blessing.if.it is narrowed down 
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r) the world’s ap 


































to mere existence, eating and drinking, if 
friendship has lost its flavor, if joy is only 
physical satisfaction, if there is no hope 
to make to-morrow beautiful. 

A broad life may end early, in point of 
years, but it is not incomplete. It has ful- 
filled the object of life. It has been respon- 
sive to beauty, to opportunity, to the call 
of the Divine. It has been useful, helpful, 
joyful. It has loved flowers, and birds, and 
song and duty. It has listened to the stars, 
and to God and to the voice of earth’s need. 
A life such as this, whenever it ends, is 
magnificently complete, compared to that 
which stretches on past the threescore 
years and ten, content with its own narrow- 
ness. 

“A Prince of a Boy”’ 

“He is just a prince of a boy,” said Mrs. 
Hatton, of Willie, and I listened and 
watched, for a prince, you know, is the son 
of a king, and I wanted to see if Willie was 
like a king I read of. When he dropped his 
hoop and ran in to amuse the baby for 
mama, and did it pleasantly, I began to 
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~ science, is repelled unheard. 
D mistake, and his portion is likel 











years. The quiet accents of that voice 


lause. 
It may be that voice, as close as his con- 
In that case 
he has made the grand and pao 
to 
with the owls and foxes in a moral wilder- 
ness.—Public Ledger. 
—_——_—_0 
Saving Largely Woman’s Work 

The real savings, those small amounts 
that a man would be almost ashamed to 
put in a bank, and yet which in the aggre- 
gate rise to such huge proportions, are made 
7, women. Women are the dispensers 
of the greater part of men’s earnings. Says 
the ‘‘Delineator: 

“Do you know how much of the total 
earnings of the men of this country is spent 
by the women? Nobody knows exactly, 
but certain very interesting estimates have 
been made. ne department store pro- 
prietor has said, for instance, that eighty- 
eight per cent. of the men’s hose handled 
in his store is bought by women; all the 
household necessities, all the children’s 
clothes, and eighty-eight per cent. of the 
men’s clothes as well—all bought by the 
women. That is why the habit of saving 
money is a woman’s problem as much as a 
man’s. It is the woman who must save 
out of the overwhelming percentage of 
bse family income that passes through her 

ands.” 





orchard. 


people the colic. 








If you do not believe that children love fruit study the actions of children at 
school in their attitude toward a nearby orchard of anykind. You willsoon dis- 
cover that the children know the whereabouts of every good eating apple in that 


Fruit is good for children provided itis ripe. _ I have known children 
to eat with impunity apples that were half green and which would give grown up 








get my answer. When he came out of 
school, smiling, instead of pouting because 
he had been kept late, I felt pretty sure. 
But when he cut his — in two and gave 
one half to ragged Ned Brown, I was satis- 
fied 


Yes, Willie is a “prince of a boy,” because 
he tries to do just like that King who is 
kind to all, and like that Son of a King 
who came to minister and not to be minis- 
tered unto, whose first thought was not of 
himself, but always of others.—F. H. Sweet. 


——————-0--— 


The Wife 


Talent and sanity, it is plain, must be 
yokefellows even when a man follows Emer- 
son’s famous advice to “hitch your wagon 
toastar.’”’ Genius seems to need a seda- 
tive influence of the kind that is not 
compounded into little white pills or shot 
into the arteries to derange and vitiate the 
system. Many a man owes incalculably 
more than he can pay to the luminous 
serenity of common sense from the lamp 
held faithfully ina woman’s hand. She is 
his better genius, foreseeing and forewarn- 
ing. The‘fruits of toil are prudently put 
by against the rainy days.and the. lean 


Cement for Fastening Instruments in 
Handles 

A material for fastening knives or forks 
into their handles, when they have become 
loosened by use, is a much needed article: 
The best cement for this purpose consists 
of one pound of colophony (purchasable 
at the druggist’s), and eight ounces of sul- 
phur, which are to be melted together and 
either kept in bars or reduced to power. 
One part of the powder is to be mixed with 
half a part of iron filings, fine sand, or brick- 
dust, and the cavity of the handle is then 
to be filled with this mixture. The stem 
of the knife or fork is then to be heated and 
inserted into the cavity; and when cold it 
will be found fixed in its place with great 
tenacity. | 

_-__ Oe 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co.: I can’t 
tell you how much I enjoy your valuable 
monthly issue. I put it along side of 
the Christian Herald. Its moral tone 
and precepts cannot fail:to give all its 
readers ideals, worthy of their highest 
living. I have enjoyed recommending 
the Fruit Grower.—F. H. Trask, Mel- 
rose, Mass. 
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The Dish Towel Must Go 

The dish towel, even of the genteel barred 
variety, called a tea towel, is in bad repute 
announces the “Journal of Home Feo. 
nomics.” Ever since men began to look 
through the microscope its fate has been 
sealed. Only when freshly washed and 
boiled and used in clean hands to wipe the 
rims of already scalded and drained dishes 
is it to be admitted into a modern kitchen, 
Used in dirty hands till grimy, carried on 
the arm of a waiter and used to polish g 
plate or wipe up a table, it belongs to the 
dark ages, hygienically speaking. In dish 
washing the household should more and 
more approach the practice of the laborato 
where glassware and porcelain are wash ’ 
rinsed in boiling water and placed to drain. 
No cloth no matter how well known its 
antecedents, is allowed to touch them for 
they are now absolutely clean and must 
remain clean. 

-_ OC 


The Value of Soda 

A little soda on the brush removes tartar 
from the teeth. 

Small amount in glass of water often re- 
lieves distress in stomach after eating. 

If meat is too stale wash it in water in 
which soda has been dissolved. 

Milk beginning to turn may be sweetened 
by adding a trifle of soda as you heat it. 

If vegetables have burned in the kettle 
put in soda and a little water; boil a while 
and the kettle is easily cleaned. 

Sprinkle soda on the grease spots on the 
floor, then wash in luke warm water and 
the result is fine. 

Soda is good to clean the bowls and tub 
in the bathroom. 


——_0—-——_—_——_ 
The Lane of Lovers 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Ida McIntosh Zumstein 


When we first called this lane ours, sweet- 
heart fair, 
It was filled with springtide flowers every- 
where, 
All the birds were mad with glee, 
Calling out to you and me, 
And life was new and strange without a 


care. 
We were children +hen and only knew of joy, 
Every bird and bee and blossom was a toy; 
Now we’re old and gray, my dear, 
But we still find gladness here 
As in the days when we were girl and boy. 


Down the lane we walked at twilight of a 


day, 
Love was king—we bent our knees to own 


his sway— 
Ah, your sweet young lips were near, 
Life was happiness, my dear, , 
All the birds were full of joy and it was 


May. 
Then the skies were blue above us, and the 


air 
Was a tender benediction after prayer, 
Not a care could show its face 
In that blessed Eden place— 
’Twas a bit of heaven nestled softly there. 


We have walked our lane together other 


ears j 
When the red leaves wept for us with 
heavy tears; : 
When the skies were black as night 
And our love the only ae : 
That could guide us through a wilderness 
of fears; ‘ 
But there was a song of summer in your 
heart 


And your sunshine pierced the shadows 
like a dart, ; 
Made the lane, or dark or fair, 
Full of peace-and free from care, 
Bade the murky clouds that gathered all 
depart. 


Hand in hand with Joy we’ve walked adown 
our lane, 
Hand in hand, with sorrow traveled back 


again. 
But close within my own 
I have held your hand, and known all 
Peace and happiness and rest through 


the pain; 
And I fasieer when we’ve left this world be, 


With its many storms that break and 
tears that blind, 
That, we'll wander down our lane 
And-renew-old joys again—— tt welll 
’Twill be sweet as any newer joys 
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1650—Girl’s D 
Cut in 4 sizes 
yards 

for the Dress 

» 10 cent 


14i2—Girl’s Dr 

» It 

_ tora G-year s 

1636—Ladies’ 
42 and 44 ix 
yards of 44-in 
skirt measured 
10 cents, 

1638—Ladieg? ; 
36, 38, 40, 42 
quires 7 1-4 
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ice water, after which fill with the blanc- 


end-up), and put in a cool place; when hard, 
break the shell carefully and lay the eggs 
in a glass dish. Boil orange rind for ten | 
minutes in a little water, and cut into long, 
narrow strips. Make a nest of this andj) 
rest the eggs on it. Serve with seasoned 





number and give size in Pint of milk, from which enough has been 
reen’s Fruit Grower Co., 





1632—Ladies’ Apron. Cutin 3 sizes: Small, Mede 
It requires 5 yards of 36-inch mae 
um size. Price, 10 cents. 


1658-1659—Ladies’ Costume. Waist 1658 cut in 6 
‘ :34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
rt 1659 cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 
It requires 7 3-4 yards of 
or the entire gown for a 36-inch 
O separate patterns, 10 


inches waist measure. 


‘ 4 with or without Over Blouse. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. It requires 

3 of 44-inch material for a 10-year size 

ress with 1 1-2 yard for the over blouse. 
ts. 


1652—Girl’s Dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
. It requires 2 3-4 yards of 44-inch material 
_ tor a 6-year size. Price, 10 cents. 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. Housekeeping Reminders for April 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
F. H. Sweet, Va. 

By the first of April everything that 
ought to be protected from moths should 
be packed away. 

The use of gum camphor is the most ex- 
pensive, but the most effective way of guard- 
ing against the moths. If you use moth 
balls, remember that they lose much of 
their strength in a year and that it pays 
to get a fresh supply every spring. Cam- 
phor can be re-used. 

If you have heavy curtains or any woolen 
things of which you want to be especially 
careful, dip them in gasolene before you 
pack them away in camphor. 

If you pack away your rugs, spread tar 
ag over them and roll it up with them. 

‘ar paper is cheap, can be bought by the 
yard, and will effectually keep out the in- 
sects. 

All clothes must be thoroughly cleaned 
before being put away. Moths start in a 
grease spot, for that is what they like. 

The lace curtains, after they are taken 
down, ought to be washed and put away 
rough dry. Starch in them, even a little, 
is liable to make them crack when folded 


up. 

Oriental furnishings should be brushed 
out with a fairly close-bristled clothes brush 
and put out in the sun before being packed 
away. Moths hate sunshine. Use linen 
furnishings for summer. 

Send the men’s heavy clothes to a tailor 
to have them thoroughly cleaned and pressed 
before being put away. 

A good method of packing clothing is to 
put each suit in a separate box, writing on 
the outside of the box what is in it, and thus 
saving trouble and bother next fall. 

The best way of disposing of the furs for 
the summer is to send them to the storage 
houses. The storage houses are reasonable 
in their charges, they send for the furs, and 
insure them. ‘This, of course, if you live 
near a city. 

—_——_CO_= 
TESTED RECEIPTS 


Easter Salad. Cut a head of lettuce 
into strips with scissors until it looks like 
grass. Place on plate in shape of a nest; 
in the center put yolks to hard-boiled eggs 
and mayonnaise on top. 

Potato Cheese Puffs. Mix well to- 


gether equal quantities of rolled mashed 
potatoes, grated cheese, melted butter and 


two eggs, season to taste. Put the mixture | § 7 


into buttered pans and bake in a quick oven. 


Blanc-Mange Hen’s Nest. Make the | (s) 


regular white Blanc-Mange with vanilla 
seasoning. Have twelye eggs ready, and 
in the end of each egg break a little hol 

the shell to empty it; rinse the shells with 


mange; place in a pan of cornmeal (open 


whipped cream. 
Sponge Pudding. Bring to a boil one 


reserved to moisten one-half cup of flour. 


When the milk is scalded, thicken with the | % 
flour, and add one-fourth cup of sugar and 
one-fourth cup of butter. Let this cool |} 
and then add the yolks and whites of four 
eggs beaten separately. Pour this batter | (5% 
into a buttered baking dish and bake twen- | 
ty minutes in a quick oven, standing the 
dishin boiling water. Serve at once with 
the following sauce: 4 

Sauce for Sponge’ Pudding: Beat to a/% 
cream one cup of powdered sugar with one- 
third of a cup of butter. When very light | > 
and smooth add the beaten yolk of one egg 
and beat again. Then add the beaten 
white. Flavor and heap lightly on a glass 
dish. Dust with nutmeg and place on ice 
to get cold and hard. 





Ladies’ Dress. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 





and 44 inches bust measure. 
yards of 44-inch material for a 36-inch size. The 
skirt measures about 3 1-4 yards at the foot. i 


1688—Ladies’ House Dress. Cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. I 
quires 7 1-4 yards of 36-inch material for a 36-inch 
Size. Price, 10 cents. 


HOl—Ladies’ Shirt Waist with Convertible € 
ed na cnnnot 98, 96, 38, 98, 40, 43 aml 46 inane 
Material for a 36-inch size. Price 

Cut in 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 

inch 








Catalogue Notice 


Send 10cin silver or stamps for our Up-to- 
Date 1916 Large SPRING & SUMMER Cata- 
ie, containing over 400 Designs of Ladies’, 

’, and Children’s Patterns, as we 
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Spice Drop Cakes. Yolks of three 
eggs, one-half cup of shortening, one cup 
of molasses, one-half cup of sugar, one- 
half cup of sweet milk, three cups of flour, 
three teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder. 
Spice with one teaspoonful cinnamon, one- 
half teaspoonful of cloves, one-half a nut- 
meg, one teaspoonful of lemon extract. 
Drop on well-buttered pans and bake very 
quickly. 

Baked Apples with Raisins. Pare and 
core apples, fill cavities with sugar, raisins 
and pieces of butter. Bake 15 minutes in 
oven. Remove and fill centers with more 
sugar and cinnamon. More butter may 
be added to make them richer. Replace 
in oven and baste with a little boiling water 
to make syrup. Bake until apples are soft. 
Serve hot with cream. 


French Toast. Beat two eggs, add one 
cupful of milk, one-fourth teaspoonful salt; 
mix. Cut stale bread into slices, removing 
crusts. Dip into milk and egg, allowing 
it to remain until soft. Saute in butter 
or olive oil until brown on both sides, or 
toast and spread with butter. Sprinkle 
with powdered sugar and cinnamon. Serve 


plain, or with stewed fruit. 


Delicious Rhubarb Pie. Make a crust 
after your favorite recipe and line a medium 
deep tin. 

Take 1 cupful sugar, 1-2 cup flour and 
1-2 teaspoon strawberry or lemon flavoring, 
mix thoroughly. Spread half the mixture 
over the bottom of pie. 

Cut tender rhubarb in short lengths to 
fill pie. 

Sprinkle remainder of flour and sugar 
and put on top crust. 

Crimp closely and leave plenty of air- 
holes in the top. 

Bake rather slowly till rich brown. 


—_——_—_l-—-_—_—-> 


Pickling Meat 

To 100 pounds beef or pork use two 
pounds of brown sugar, two ounces salt- 
peter, eight pounds salt and four gallons 
water. Boil, skim and cool before pourin; 
on meat. Keep meat in the brine unti 
salty enough, then hang up to dry, covering 
with a flour sack to keep out dust and flies. 
Large pieces are much the best for dry 
beef. The thigh is none too large as it 








There’s money init—big money. One school girl 
made $376 cash cannin: from 
den. Men make $500 canning one acre 
omatoes. And think of the things to eat all 
winter — corn on the cob, whole tomatoes, green 


nate 

C t let 

even one bushel of tomatoes rot 
when they’re worth $1.50 can- 


h : e your garden patch 
SHR = earn money and feed you winter 
as wellassummer, alitold in our 

postal. 


big tree book, Royal Road to Independence. Send i 
Royal Home Canner Co.,D<1.170 Albion, Illinois 








SPECIAL BARGAINS 


10 Lovely Gladioli, . je 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, - - Be. uw 
 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Everblooming Cc 
Roses *#2 2 

Sent to any address post-paid; : 

teed to reach om in good growing condition» 

fea mer Seneca 

me Kin, Delicate Cerise 

Freda, Grandest Pink 





6 Carnations, the ‘Divine fim 
Flower, ’’all colors, 25c. FRA 
i Chrys- 


Double 
Choice Hardy Iris, « 












Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 
@itisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box '31 Springfield, Ohio 








PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit, 


Se! to eradicate dandruff. 

oe Restor i 

Beauty toGray or Faded Hair. 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 














keeps from drying out too much. 





JEPAGE'S 
GLUE Io: 


IN HANDY TUBES _ 
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soil, -They start blooming 





repaid to your door. Orders will be filled 
Bend your order early 
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For Your Garden 
50——Giant Flowering Gladiolus——50 


Gladiolus require but little care, succeeding in ordinary garden 


A Bunch of Gladiolus Blossoms 
five large bulbs will all bloom this season. All of the small bulbs will bloom next year. 


Send dollar bill with your name and address, and we will 
How to Get Them. pon = cusend por auboniouen to Green’s Fruit Grower for 


three years and will send free the 50 Giant povuig Bg oe as described above, all charges 
8 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 
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in early summer and keep 
at it until 
frost. 


These glad- 
iolus can in no 
way be com- 
with the 

inds seen in 


the ordinary 
flower garden. They 
have long graceful 
spikes, 18 to 20 
flowers on a spike, 
single blossoms 
measuring 4 to 6 
inches across. 


This collection 
consists of fivelarge 
bulbs, one each of 
pink, yellow, red, 
white, and blue, 
and in addition, 45 
bulblets, (small 
bulbs). This collec- 
tion of small bulbs 
contains almost 
a color and 
shade, and some 
rare varieties. The 





























in the order they are received, 
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healer and antiseptic. 
Soft, white han 
Wwoman’s greatest assets. 
Keep 20 Mule Team 


shelf. Buy it from yourfS 
dealer today. 


Westar 
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Milady’s Hands 
BVERY woman dreads 
dish-washing because 
it make the hands red and 
roughens the skin, but 
the woman ‘“‘who knows’’ 


does not fear the after- 
meal clean-up; she adds 


20 Mule Team Borax 


Borax saves the hands from 
injury that would be caused 
by caustic washing powders 
because Borax is a natural 


are one of 


Boraz on your kitchen Ate 7 
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and tells how to grow them. A 


wonde 
the most instructive of its kind published. It’s 


CASTLE 


is the name of our famous book on rose culture. Mag- 
nificently printed in actual colors. Gives expert ad- 
vice to amateur rose growers. Describes our famous 
hardy roses--the best for naples ayper4 

and 
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A Model Kitchen 


_At the Panama exposition at San Fran- 
cisco women were shown, in a model kitchen, 
the result of man’s study to lighten house- 
hold labors. The complete model kitchen, 
sent to the exposition by the department of 
agriculture, is a composite of ideas found 
in many model kitchens and is designed 
to show the housewife the essential prin- 
ciples of convenient kitchen arrangement. 
From this ideal the American woman can 
judge what conveniences suit her, and the 
conditions she has to meet. She will learn 
that a small rather than a large, kitchen 
promotes efficiency with the least exertion 
on the of the worker. The table, 
stove and sink ought to be as near together 
as eg to save traveling back and forth 
and th 


e distances to supply closets t 
and dining-room dowd & short. Pathe 
height of the sink should be such as will suit 


to the water and keeps her the het 
hands soft, smooth and white. e height of the average woman. 
Borax makes dish-washing a Coen 
easy. It cuts grease from pots, 
pans and china; makes glass- COLD STORAGE OF SMALL FRUITS 
ware and silverware sparkle. Freezing Them Solid 


Large quantities of sour cherries, black- 
berries, red and black raspberries, blue or 
huckleberries, etc., are stored here each 
year, largely by the pie bakers for use during 
the remainder of the year. 

“The berries come direct to storage from 
the cars in the original crates and are placed 
in freezers and frozen solidly; they are then 
drawn out as required from time to time, 
usually in the afternoon, or evening for use 
during the ni ‘ 

“This feature of the cold storage busi- 
ness started in a very small way with us 
but now we have single concerns storing 
as much as 5,000 bushels. In regard to 
the rate of storage, we have based our rate 
upon the cubical contents of the packages, 
trying to have this freezer space make an 
earning on the same basis for the berries 
as the space would bring in revenue from 
the storage of butter, poultry, etc.”—Bul- 
letin American War men's Association. 
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Tree Surgery 
[editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


to contribute to your next issue have de- 
cided to send a note, though tardy, yet my 
subject ma 
I have followed tree surgery to some 
extent and am interested in the discussion 
of dressings for wounds. 
_ My_ observation is, that some applica- 
tions injure the cambium, thus retarding 
healing, especially if applied to new wounds. 
I prefer to use a light dressing which will 
penetrate only slightly, as shellac, or graft- 
ing wax material of a consistency that can 
be readily applied with brush, or where 
chances of injury from germs or di 
spores is remote, a heavier dressing, such 
as coal tar and creosote after the wounds 
are calloused somewhat, yet where there is 
i immediate treatment seems advisa- 
ble, yet where experts differ so widely these 
remarks are given only as suggestive. I 
shall read the fruit experiences in your 
next issue with care—Isaac Dutton. 


—_—_ OC 
Grafting the Stump of an Old Tree 
“New York Sun” tells how the stump of 
a large tree may be grafted by inserting 
scions between the bark and the wood in 
early spring. This would be particularly 
desirable with the sweet chestnut. Often 
strong shoots are sent up naturally from 
the stump of chestnut trees where the large 
trees have been cut down and sawed into 
timber, making new trees. If these stumps 
are grafted to improved varieties, the result 
will be more profitable and desirable. More 
perishable trees like the apple or peach, 
plum or cherry, I would not favor attempt- 
ing to bud on the trunk or stump. 
—_——_0O-—-—-—-—-"—- 
SUNSHINE A GERMICIDE 


Tests Show That Germs of Disease 
Can Not Survive When Exposed 
to the Sun 


Sunshine is an amazingly potent germi- 
cide for the farm housekeeper and in the 
dairy and stables. The practice of expos- 
ing cooking and other utensils used in con- 
nection with food to direct sunlight makes 
use of this fact, although comparatively 
few appreciate exactly the work done by 
the sun in this regard. Probably only those 
who are acquainted with tests which have 


actually been made realize how quickly 
sunshine kills disease germs exposed to it. 
Hence the following tests may be generally 
instructive and interesting. 

A pasty, creamy mass of tuberculous 
material, which was proved to contain un- 
countable numbers of virulent tubercle 
bacilli, was obtained from a tuberculous 





I have A; 
been an interested reader of your journal 9 
for several years. Seeing your invitation { 


not be in line for this time. PY 







































+ I ‘HIS year—for the profitable handling of 
your fruits and vegetables—the International 
Motor Truck line offers you not only a great variety 
of styles and capacities to choose from, but also a new 
array of rock-bottom prices, Here is the line-up: 
Model MA—1000 pounds capacity, air-cooled ....... $ 600 
Model M —1000 pounds capacity, water-cooled .... 710 
Model E —1500poundscapacity, heavy-duty motor 950 
Model F —2000 pounds capacity, chassis only... 1500 
These attractive prices, which are cash f. o. b. Akron, Ohio, 
will equip any man Hemme Boom marketing perishable produce 





cow and spread in thin smooth translucent 
layers on sheets of glass, pieces of wood, 
and strips of muslin. Some of the sheets 
of glass, pieces of wood, and strips of muslin 
were then placed outdoors on a moderately 
warm, clear, calm day where the sun could 
shine on them, and an number were 
placed in a dark room. After 15 minutes 
exposure to the sun, the tuberculous ma- 
terial on the glass, wood, and muslin still 
contained large numbers of living, virulent 
tubercle bacilli, which were proved to be 
fully capable of causing tuberculosis, but 
after 30 minutes exposure to the sun no 
living tubercle bacili could be found; every 
test that could be made proved that they 
were all dead. : 

As most varieties of disease germs are 
more easily destroyed by germicides than 
tubercle bacilli, and as tubercle bacilli, in 
the thin layers in which they are likely to 
adhere to clothing, blankets, rugs, draperies, 
furniture, walls, floors, etc., are killed by 


with a rapid, thoroughly reliable means of transportation. the rays of the sun in less than half an hour, 
. You can now get the two half-ton models with 36-inch or ‘42- though they remain alive in dark places a 
inch wheels, to best fit the road conditions your i month and longer, it is reasonable to draw 
truck will meet with. All four models may be had with either the following conclusions: 


solid or pneumatic tires, 
Take advantage of these prices—join the hundreds of other 
ional truck-using fruit growers—haul your produce 
rapidly to the best market, in food condition, and so get the 
best prices. Write us for complete information on any model, 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
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(a) As a general sanitary principle it is 
desirable that all dwellings, stables, etc., 
should be so constructed that an abundance 
of sunshine can reach their interiors. 

(b) As a general protective measure 
against di germs, it is an excellent 
practice to expose utensils for handling 
milk, and milk cans after poe | have been 
cleaned, to direct sunlight, and to hang or 
spread wearing apparel, blankets, bedding, 
rugs, horse blankets, mete! re where 
the sun can shine on parts of them. 
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Can Your Own VEGETABLES and FRUITS 


TA orcs. Giver 10,000 in actyal uop. Can fon 


glass or tiny formaias tall You how and contain no 


FREE and contains actual reproduced photo- 


repeat peer of my Caner Write for a copy today, it is free, 


- Boxy Quincy, Illinois 
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“Your health is worth more than 
it can possibly cost you.”’ 
—Samuel Johnson, 
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Home Treatment for Pneumonia 

This is the season when pneumonia is most 
prevalent but if treated in time may be 
cured. Take eight good sized onions, 
chop them fine and place them in a skillet 
over the fire. Add about the same quantity 
of corn or rye meal—bran may be used—a 
handful of salt, and enough vinegar to form 
a stiff paste. Stir it thoroughly and let 
it simmer ten minutes, place on a cotton 
cloth, fold another over it and lay it on the 
chest, as hot as can be borne. C 
every ten minutes, and in a few hours 
patient will be out of danger. 

_——0-—-—__—" 
How to Breathe 

The changing of dry air into moist is 
performed by many minute glands situa- 
ted in the membrane lining the nasal cay- 
ities, which hold a watery secretion, emit- 
ted as it is needed to charge the air 
with just the right amount of moisture. 

It is, therefore, by the proper use of 
the nose as the agent of inhalation that 
the air reaches the lungs duly warmed, 
moistened and purified. Moreover, it is 
only by the nose that these necessary ends 
are reached, for when breathing is accom- 
plished by the mouth it passes absolutely 
unfiltered and unmoistened into the lungs, 
and virtually unwarmed; for there is no ar- 
rangement whereby its journey is delayed 
sufficiently for it to be warmed to any- 
thing like the proper temperature, even 
when it is fairly warm to start with, and 
—— like time enough to affect it when it 
is y cold, with the result that chilly 
blasts are always hurting the bronchial tubes 
and striking the fragile lungs in gusts of 
hastily gulped down air. 

The subject is mentioned here to em= 
phasize the importance of the proper use 
of the nose as a iratory organ in children. 
Babies and small persons generally are 
naturally susceptible to cold. The delicate 
membranes and tissues inside have no more 
become hardened to adverse conditions 
than has the exterior. Life in the world 
does, to a greater or less degree, accustom the 
human organism to 
but such powers of resistance can a be 
gained by time and practice, and the little 
child has had the advantages of neither. 

Life’s Cells 

Each of these little cells is a distinct liv- 
ing creature. It has its own individual 
life; it grows, works, breathes, and feeds in 
the blood current as truly as does a fish 
in the water or a bird in the air. The life 
of a blood cell is only about six weeks— 
every six weeks every one of this vast multi- 
tude of minute living forms grows old, 
dies, and must be replaced. other words, 
thirty millions of millions of blood cells 
must be created anew every six weeks. This 
requires the making of blood cells at the 
rate of seven hundred thousand million 
daily, or about thirty thousand million every 
hour, five hundred millions every minute— 

over eight millions per second ! 
‘ . _—_O---—- 
May Cure Dreaded Disease 

Investigators of the Rockefeller Institute 
staff are hopeful that experiments now under 
way may develop a specific for the 
disease, diabetes. Doctor S. J. Meltzer and 
Doctor I. 8. Kleiner, for many months, 
have been devoting themselves almost ex 
clusively to an effort to discover some 
means whereby dextrose, a form of 
and an inevitable accompaniment of 
disease, can be eliminated from the Tome 
“In the normal animal,” says 
Meltzer, “none of the dextrose escape 
through the kidneys. In diabetes, the 
dextrose content of the blood is higher than 
normal and the surplus escapes th 
the kidneys.” The pancreas, : 
indicate, has much to do with ting the 
dextrose content, and the conclusion seem 
to be gr3 we epee that ye 
supply of dextrose can temporarily 
dined | by injecting a pancreas emulsion into 


adverse conditions, 
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the veins. Doctor Kleiner announces the 
usions as follows: ; 1 

“We have shown that dextrose injected in 
the normal animal is easily taken care of. 
Secondly, if the dextrose is injected in com- 
bination with the pancreatic emulsion it 
restores to the diabetic animal the functional 
power to handle it properly, This seems to 
indicate that the pancreas in health manu- 
factures something to prevent diabetes. 
Further work may show us some means of 
reaching the sources of defective pancreatic 
action and may open the way to a more 
effective method of treatment for diabetes.” 


—_———_0-—_-_—_——_ 
HEALTH NOTES 
Almond meal is used by many to help 
dry the hands. 





The harder the tooth brush, the more 
effectually it cleans the teeth. 





Thorough chewing is a cure for all the 
ills which come crowding upon the hasty 
and careless eater. 


ual parts of cerine and lemon 
wie mixed and Acs often will relieve 
oarseness. 
Salt used once a day is an excellent 
dentifrice, tending to keep off tartar. It 
is said to retard receding gums. 


6 

Hoarseness may be relieved by taking 
a teaspoonful of the following mixture 
every hour: The white of one egg, one 
tabl nful of lemon juice, and a table- 


spoonful of granulated sugar. 











Everyone knows the value of the health 

iving apple. But few people know that 
for very nervous people, a diet of nearly 
all apple—cooked or raw—and an abstin- 
ence of meat will soon prove a very great 
benefit to them. 





Castor oil is excellent for.a cold, and a 
simple way to give it to children is to 
ea of molasses candy and add 
plenty of castor oil to it, just before re- 
moving from the fire. The taste of oil 
cannot be detected. 


If the eyes smart and burn, a wash of a 
little solution of boracic acid is helpful 
also, witch hazel water, of weak proportions 
is oftentimes soothing. There are those 
who scorn all other aids to eye brightening 
save salt water. Certainly it possesses the 
virtue of absolute harmlessness and sim- 
plicity. Pi 


Colds come to us as a chill. The tem- 
— of the body is lowered there- 
fore the remedy is to warm the body 
internally and externally. Hot drinks of 
water or milk taken as hot as possible, 
soaking the feet in hot water and bund- 
ling up in bed will thoroughly warm the 

y. Do not feel that you must stay in 
the house a week or two on account of 
having a cold, out door exercise wey 
— is one of the remedies for a 
cold. 








A Manchester man who suffered agonies 
from earache, and always kept a remedy at 
hand, awoke one night in aspasm of pain 
and roused his wife. She told him that the 
bottle of lotion was on a table near by. 
He got up and, without striking a anit 
found it, and rubbed some on his face. 

very soon allayed the pain and he was 
able to go to sleep again. When his wife 
awoke in the morning she gave a scream. 
“What have you done, John? Your face 
is ry b : a Pages one, > man rose 
and went to glass. en the m 
became clear. His face was amas ge | 
ink. He had mistaken the bottle in the 


darkness and cured his earache with ink. the permanent strawberry patch problem 
——o——_ and indications certainly — toward his 
The Fatal Postponement method being a success. Several years ago 


“T cannot do that job to-day. Let it go 
until tomorrow.” If you do not want to 
do a certain thing a good way to avoid 
doing it is so gestpone the job. You may 
Tecelve a ca pos ow acne plants or trees 
and feel the need of something of this kind 
to beautify your home, but you look out of 
your window and see the snow falling and 
you say to yourself: ‘There is no hurry, I 
take up this matter next’ week.” 
Meanwhile the catalog is forgotten or cannot 
be found and you lose a season’s 
and the pleasure of having beautiful things 
Within Recs grasp or sight. 

Of the things desired to be done in o' 


lem. We are all aware in the Middle West 
states that the watering was well done this 
season without any effort on our part and 
the result much more satisfactory than if 
done by man—or woman. One of the 
reasons for my placing the bed in the rear 
yard was to have it convenient to the well 


during dry weather. 


a garden was a strawberry bed made after 
this plan and. entirely covered with corn 
cobs except where the plants stood. The 
good housewife had used her spare moments 
tastily arranging the cobs which not only 
made the bed look attractive at bearing 
time by allowing no weeds to show but 
would insure perfectly clean berries at 
picking time. 

W 
add f. 
We can pick the fruit from both sides of 
the bed, the runners are cut off that peep 
beyond the board boundary and we 
found this plan of strawberry growing so 
satisfactory that we shall continue practic- 
ing it until we hear of something better. 
The second season the runners are allowed 
to take root where we think they will do 
well and each fall we sow the bed to oats. 


this tiller of the soil set out a bed of straw- 
berries, placing the plants at regulation 


runners take up the ground between the 
rows and dug out the first planting 

ing the same free from F e 
year he had the runners catch in the first 
year’s place and dug up and kept cultivated 
the second year’ 
nately each year, 
bounds of the first plot. 


Teay.bOe, AAR. noe be. SOCAN a5. wall oe 
blackh 
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this world, far more than half of them, I 
might almost say nine-tenths of them are 
never achieved owing to nement, 
owing to the impulse to put off until to- 
morrow the things that should be done 
toda: 


y: 
How many calamities have occurred to 
mankind through the postponement of doing 
certain things. The chimney on your house 
may be defective and your house may there- 
by be in danger of burning. You delay the 
work and some night your house catches on 
fire and if you escape at all with your life 
it is with difficulty. Lost opportunities are 
numerous. The poet says that opportunity 
knocks at every man’s door at least once 
during a lifetime. I should say that op- 
portunity knocks at our doors many times 
each year, or almost daily, but if we hear the 
knocking we are apt to say: “T will attend 
to this matter tomorrow.”’ But there may 
not be a tomorrow. All we are sure of is 
that there is a today. 
_— Oo — 
Making a Permanent S 
Written for Green’s it Grower by 
J. M. B., Ind. 

Some half dozen years ago I conceived 
the idea of making a permanent straw- 
berry bed instead of hunting up a new place 
every two or three years and ne it 
ready for the plants. I made the bed after 
the plan of your grandmother’s flower bed 
only on a little r scale — I 
spaded a strip across the end of the back yard 
leaving sufficient space for a walk between 
the bed on either end and the fences and 
also between the bed and the rear fence. 


When the bed was complete with boards 
all around held together with stakes I hauled 
first a load of well rotted straw manure 
for a foundation, then sand, then rich dirt 
from the woods for the top. The bed was 
one hundred feet long by a yard and a half 
wide. The plants were set out according 
to Hoyle, or whatever authority it was 
that said to plant them in squares, check 
row them a foot apart. 


We started the permanent bed just after 
the plants bearing in June. We 
kept it free from weeds p Hew July and 


August and sowed oats in it in September. 
= rains were —— and a 
le a vigorous growth forming a splen 
blanket for the bed during the winter and 
an excellent mulch in the spring. The 
weather was quite after the plants were 
set out but they did not suffer from lack 
of moisture as a gasoline engine operates 
the force pump to which we attached a 
hose that easily settled the irrigation prob- 


One of the prettiest sights I ever saw in 


e spade up the bed every two years, 
earth from the woods and reset. 


ve 


A neighbor farmer thinks he has solved 


ces. The second season he let the 


keep- 
The third 


8 ground and so on, alter- 
ut keeping within the 


I can not see why a permanent straw- 


berry 
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Write it on the film— 
at the time. 


Make every written record more authentic, accurate, by truth telling 
photographs. Then, in turn, make the photographs more valuable by 
writing the date and title on the film at the time of exposure. Such a 
record becomes a permanent part of the negative, at no extra cost for 
film and the making of it is only a matter of a few seconds with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Ash your dealer to show you, or write us for a free catalogue, 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., 472 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower 





_ EEE 
You Have Valuable Papers 


such as fire and life insurance policies, receipts, deeds, deposit books, 
wills, etc., that require a place for safe-keeping. 





1114 x 514 x 2% Inches 


A Strong Steel Box to Keep Them In 


is what you ought to have. Hereis one made of Bessemer 
Steel with the top made to fit into the grooved edge of the bottom 
half. It has strong hinges and a substantial lock. Two keys are 
furnished and each box is finished in handsome black enamel. 


We Will Send You One 


if you send us $1.00 for a two year subscription (new or renewal) 
to Green’s Fruit Grower, The Oldest Fruit Journal in America. 
The paper will be sent to any address you desire, and in case of re- 
atwile, the subscription will be extended two whole years from 
the present expiration date. Send at once to 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company 








or raspberry or any. other. kind 
f fruits. ' ' 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


me | fee) 



















CONJOsT '' 
in Suspenders \i\\n 


Forty million pair of Shirley Presi- 
dent Suspenders have been made, 
sold and given comfort and satis- 
faction to the wearers. There is 
just one reason why a mar. contin- 
es to replace a worn-out pair of 


hirley . 
President 
Suspenders 50 y 


with a new pair of the 

game kind. He likes them. A trial 
proved them to be comfortable and 
durable. Future purchases are made 
because of satisfaction. 

Many wearers have a pair for each suit. £ 
It's convenient. y 
i Shirley President means 

; Suspender Comfort and a Guarantee. 


PRESIDENT. SUSPENDER CO. 
| , SHIRLEY, MASS, 
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‘LL DEMING 
<a || SPRAYERS 


END now for our 32- 
i page descriptive cata- 
log showing 27 interesting 

illustrations of- hand and 

power sprayers. Free to 
you by return mail—merely 
| state number and kind of 








your fruit trees. 
THE DEMING CO. 
144 Depot Street, Salem, O: 
Agencies in Principal Towns 
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genuine plant of the wonderful new 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 


this summer, 
30 Beautiful Plants for $1.00 
.-25c. 6 Best Carnations. . .25c. 
Petunias. .. 35c. 6 Ferns, all different. 25c. 
these i i on 
and the 
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Fertilizer Problems 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I have set out a small 
orchard this spring in sod, but am keeping 
well cultivated around the trees. 

My intentions were to apply one oz. Soda, 
and a pound of the following mixture, 5 Ibs. 
of Basic Slag, and 3 lbs. of Potash, per tree, 
but as you know Potash isn’t to be had 
at present, now can you tell me of a good 
combination that may be home mixed, as 
I have a quantity of Basic Slag that I should 
like to use 

if I should use a straight complete fer- 
tilizer, what would be the right quantity 
per tree. 

I have often seen it mentioned in the 
Fruit Grower, how your supt., Mr. Burson, 
bought all the hen droppings possible. What 
do you use ‘in conjunction with the manure, 
and when being stored how do you prevent 
it from becoming wet and soggy, and quan- 
tity per acre. 

Will you kindly tell me a good fertilizer 
for currants with the quantity used?—Mur- 
ray A. Bates, Mass. 





Reply:—It looks to me as though you 
were applying too much fertilizer to your 
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Planting in Cellar Soil 

A friend asks advice about planting 
shrubs around tue walls of his dwelling and 
the walls of the front porch. In reply 
I say to this friend that the soil about 
almost every foundation of a house and 
around the porch is that which came from 
the bottom of the cellar. This soil is very 
poor, contains little plant food, and is 
often hard and uninviting. The poor 
character of this soil located close to the 
house is the reason for so many failures to 
make delicate plants thrive in that location, 
such as the clematis, etc., which are de- 
sired for climbing over the porch. I there- 
fore recommend that all those who plant 
shrubs near the foundation walls of houses 
have a wheelbarrow full of good rich garden 
soil, and in filling in the soil over the roots 
of each plant use nothing but this garden 
soil. See that the hole is filled entirely with 
garden soil and that the poor soil taken out 
of the hole is carted away. 





pe 


Cutting Back California Privet 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have a Califor- 








| | you speak o: 
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{300 varieties. Also Small Fruits, ete. Best rooted 
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When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower 





A good horse is a valuable asset on any farm 














trees. I never knew of such heavy —- 
tions of fertilizers as you speak of. ants, 
vines and trees will succeed in ordinarily 
good farm or garden soil without fertilizers 
of any kind if the ground is kept cultivated 
for a space of three feet across where each 
tree is planted. If a forkful of stra 
manure is placed each season over this cul- 
tivated spot where the tree stands, it should 
furnish fertility enough, and be helpful 
as a mulch. Many people make too hard 
work of growing fruit or ornamental trees, 
but of course much depends upon the char- 
acter and fertility of the soil. I should fear 
that the application of so much fertility as 
f would be injurious to the trees. 

Manure can be stored in piles, consisting 
of layers of manure mixed with layers of 
sod or garden soil, making a compost heap 
after it is well rotted, but as a mulch it can 
best be applied before it has rotted. 

Like many others, you seem to think 
that currants, raspberries, strawberries, 
apples or pears, need some special fertilizer 
whereas my experience is that any good 
commercial fertilizer, or any good stable 
manure, or hen manure, or wi ashes, is 
a desirable fertilizer for anything that grows 
on the face of the earth. The quantity of 
complete fertilizer to be used for trees would 
depend upon the age and size of the tree. 
For a tree planted during the last five or 
six years a quart of such fertilizer might 
be sprinkled over the surface of the soil 
where the tree is planted, as widely as the 
roots of the trees extend, and yet I simply 
at this, not knowing the character 
or condition of your soil. Store hen-manure 
in boxes that contain not ores a bugil 

rain. ~ 








and keep:it under cover from 


nia Privet hedge, two years’ growth. Last 
winter, an unusually hard winter, it froze 
down, nearly all that year’s growth. This 
year it made a lovely growth, and, at this 
writing the leaves are a beautiful green. 
Would you advise cutting it back another 
time in order to cause it to thicken up 
more, or let it go as it is, then trim at de- 
sired height for fence?—Isaac Fullmer, Ohio. 





Reply :—Yes, continue to cut back severe- 
ly the branches of California privet hedge, 
being careful not to cut below the point 
where the new shoots come out from the 
older wood. The privet will stand a vast 
amount of heading back each year if done 
judiciously.. Excessive pruning when the 

edge is in leaf is not advisable. 
—_———_0-—_——_—_——_ 
Care of Fruit Trees 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—Will you kindly, 
through your valuable — that I get so 
many good things from, advise me in regard 
to fruit trees? They are three years old, 
have made rapid growth of w particu- 
larly the peach trees. Shall I thin them 
out now and how much, —or wait until 
spring, or let them alone until another year? 
Is it best to trim raspberry bushes now or 
wait until Spring?—Henry Carson, Conn. 





Reply:—Where there are only a few 
trees to prune I prefer to prune late in 
spring, just before growth starts. Cut the 
new growth back ‘one-half on the peach 
trees. Apple and pear treés should simply 
be thinned out if branches are too numerous. 
If you desire lower heads on apple and pear, 
cut back half the new growth on those 
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trees. I find such heading bak helpful 4 
= trees, tending to early fruiting. 
srry bushes can be pruned:any time during 
winter. i 
—_——_—_0-->-—_"- 


Fertilizer for Lawn 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—Haye 
been a subscriber for your paper several 


years. 

First: Would like to know if wood-asheg 
and hen droppings mixed in water is good 
for lawn en garden. 

Second: If not, what is good to mix in 
with hen droppings? 

Third: What fertilizer is good for the 
lawn?—John T. Larson, Ohio. 





Reply:—1. I never used this manure 
dissolved in water and see no reason why 
water should be used. I should prefer to 
a page the hen manure. Then be care- 
ul not to apply it too freely, as it is strong, 

2. Mix the hen manure with nearly 
an equal amount of dryish garden soil or 
muck or leaf mold. 

3. Any fertilizer that is good for corn 
or potatoes is good for the lawn. Nitrate 
of soda makes the grass grow rapidly. De 
not apply over 200 pounds to the acre in 
one dressing. 


_—_—-—_0O-_"_— 


Should Swine Pasture in a Sprayed 
Orchard? 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Would it be 
safe for me to pasture my hogs in an orchard 
that is being sprayed? I am afraid that 
possibly enough of the poison will fall under 
the trees on the clover to kill them. What 
has been your experience?—Thomas Leach, 
Indiana 





Reply:—I would not think it possible 
that swine could be injured by the poisoned 
spray. It is possible under certain circum- 
stances that sheep and cattle feeding on 
long grass under apple trees ‘which hgve 
been sprayed with poison might be inj 
or killed, but swine do not éat enou 
to be injured. 


Antiquity of Peach! rowing 


The peach tree is unknown in the wild 
state except where circumstances firmly 
support the opinion that.it has escaped from 
cultivation at some earlier time. Thus, in 
different parts of Asia and in Persia trees 
apparently wild have been observed. The 
latter country has been considered by some 
to be the source from which this fruit 
originally came. More than three centuries 
beforethe Christian era the peach wasreferred 
to as a Persian fruit. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans received it soon after the beginning of 
that era, probably from Persia. But the 
antiquity of this fruit in China and its 
cultivation in that country for at least 
2,000 years before the Christian era appears 
to be a matter of substantial proof, and its 
spread from China to India, to Persia, and 
to other parts of the Old World admits of 
a much more ready explanation than can 
its dissemination from any other country. 

Introduction Into America 

There appears to be no definite record 
of the introduction of the peach into Amer- 
ica. The Spaniards are said to have planted 
peach pits at St. Augustine, Fla., in 1565, 
or very soon thereafter. That the dis- 
semination in the New World of peaches 
and other fruits with which the early 
colonists were familiar in their former 
homes was practically coincident with the 
establishment of homes in the new country 
there can’ be no doubt. During the first 
25 years of the seventeenth century the 
settlement at Jamestown received from the 
Old World several importations of 
cuttings, and scions of the things they wish 
to grow. It seems altogether probable that 
peach seeds or scions were inolnded in these 
early importations. There is’ also good 
reason for assuming that peaches were in- 
troduced into New England in 1629, or 
very soon thereafter. - 

The records which touch on peach grow- 
ing during colonial times are very fragment- 
ary, but enough can be learned from them 
to make it apparent that from the middle 
of the seventeenth century until the end 






of colonial days h growing was gradual- 
ly extended. ly in the nineteenth 
century some or had been de- 
veloped. One of them was in Accomac 


County, Va., where it is stated that in 1814 
there was a peach orchard of 63,000 trees, 
the product of which was used for making 
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REAL ONES 
So light a woman can handle, 
so strong they cannot break. 
Single, Extension, Step and 
Fruit. Write for catalog and 
get them at Winter Discounts. 











MORE FRUIT 
from your trees if you keep them free 
%<;2-, from San Jose Scale, Aphis, White Fly, 
Bt etc. by spraying with 


CAUSTIC y a ' 
GOOD SierasFISH OIL 
2 SOAP NOS 
+4 Killsall tree pestswithout injury totrees. 
Fertilizes soil and aids healthy growth. 


EE Our valuable book on Tree and 
FR Plamt Diseases. Write today. 


JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 


This Warranted 

full sized hardwood and Steel 

Dumping Horse Cart 
$15.75 

freight prepaid to any Station 


A East of Mississippi River. 
Full particulars on applica- 


7 tion. 
HOBSON & CO. 
Box 50 Easton, Pa. 


3 Garden Tools in 1 


the BARKER tans." 


The only garden tool that successfully, in one op- 
NV eration, sills weeds, and forms a complete soil 
© Yulch to hold moisture. “Best Weed Killer 
me Ever Used.”” A boy with a Barker beats 

\ ten men with hoes. Has shovels for 
meet deeper cultivation. Self ad- 

mr adjusting. Costs little. 
Write for illustrated folder 
and special Factory-to-User 


i Barker Mfg. Co. 
Box 113 David City, Nebr. 



































our sales 
office near- 
est you for 
prices and 
terms on fertil- 

izers adapted to > 
your soil and crops. 

Send for Booklet « F: 

The American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co. 


New York, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, Buffalo, Cin- 


cinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit, etc. 
y BS‘ MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly 
as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to 
use; does not blister or remove 
the hair, and youcan work the borse. 
$2.00 per bottle, delivered. 

» Book 7 M free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.. the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
feduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Wens, Strains, Bruises;: 
stops pain and inflammation. | Price $1.00 per bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Will tell you more if you write, 
Liberal Trial Bottle for 10c in stamps. 

W. F, YOUNG, P.D.F., 11. Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


a 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE 


{specimen copy of Green's Fruit Grower mailed free 

any address. us by a present subscriber. 

CnEENS FR GROWER CoO. 
Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 



































































brandy. Prior to 1850 many thousands of 
acres were devoted to peaches in New 
Jersey and Delaware. 

Further reference to the early growth 
|} of peach culture can not be made in the 
| present connection, but enough has already 
| been indicated to make it clear that its 
|development has followed more or less 
| closely the development of the country 
itself.—Bulletin 631. 

pase jive 
Burbank The Wizard 


It is alleged that our friend Luther Bur- 
bank, the California plant wizard, is not 
getting along very well with his promoters. 
Itis alleged that he filed a suit in court 
against the Luther Burbank Company for 
the collection of $9,775 in two notes and 
that he has cancelled the contract by which 
they had the exclusive right to sell all his 
products and marvels and prohibits further 
use of his name in connection with the con- 
cern, and that the company agreed to pay 
Burbank $300,000 in terms of $30,000 cash 
and $15,000 a year, and that they let him 
have $30,000, sold stock like hot cakes and 
never paid another dollar to show their 
good intent, says Denver Field and Farm. 

——_—o 

Winter mice and rabbits may be girdling 
your trees. If so, bind strips of tar-paper 
around each tree thus attacked, high enough, 
however, to be above the probable snow- 

e. 





If you would become more adept in the 
art of gardening, study up some of the 
matters which you will have less time for 
when the busy days of spring arrive. It is 
well to post oneself on the matter of fer- 
tilizers and soils, since an understanding 
of such things will be a strong bid for suc- 
cess. 


If there is carting and wheeling to be 
done around a place now is a good time 
to do it, when the ground is hard and the 
turf will not be cut up by wheels to leave 
unsightly streaks across grass fields or 
summer lawns. 








Many homes have rubber trees that have 
grown up to a tall plant that does not 
seem to fit anywhere, and does not look 
well. It can be reduced safely by cutting 
the stem down to about a foot and a half 
from the soil of the pot. New shoots will 
soon appear, to transform the stub into 
a rounded, shapely head.—F. H. Sweet. 








Raisins Nourishing Food 

We remember how the men sent by Moses 
to spy out the Promised Land returned with 
the gigantic bunch of grapes that took two 
men to carry—who t found out that 
raisins could be made by allowing the grapes 
to cure on the vine and when cut from the 
vine and dried? In the Bible, Num. 6:3, 
I Sam., 25:18; 30:12; raisins, in the form 
of dried grapes, are referred to, says Public 
Service Magazine. In fact it may be said 
that raisins go back to a time not followed 
by the memory of man. During the middle 
ages the dried grapes of Spain were prized 
as a great luxury, and here we are in Cali- 
fornia enjoying raisins so abundantly that 
we can afford to use them as a part of our 
daily food and not as a luxury beyond the 


reach of but few. 

It is not what we put into our stomachs 
that counts as food, but what the stomach 
can digest and the system assimilate. All 
foods must be rendered soluble by the diges- 
tive process before they can be assimilated 
into the circulation of the system. The 
most nourishing food imaginable would be 
of no use whatever if, when eaten, for any 
reason it could not be digested and made 
soluble. . 

Of all the foods the raisin may be re- 
garded as the most soluble and easily. di- 
gested, for Mother Nature has given us 
the raisin in a most readily soluble form. 

The above facts well borne in mind, there 
is no reason why even frequently, the lunch 
basket of the school child should not con- 
tain a generous handful of raisins, not as 
a toothsome dainty, but as a, substantial 
part of the child’s lunch. 


——————-0—---— 
Slight elevations are better for grapes 
than bottom lands. : 





The proper preparation for an apple 


not. become water soaked. 





“Many trees are killed between the timé 
of delivery and planting by allowing the 
roots to‘become dry. — 
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go Lite in 


Rather strong statement? Well, here’s why we make it: 

California is a land of out-door life. The mild climate, the tonic mountain air, 
sea breezes and sunshine have brought thousands of the leisure class to California 
for the sake of health. 


Isn’t it even more evident that an active business life will be prolonged by such 
surroundings? 


You Can Farm Twelve Months in the Year in California 


You need not spend a large share of your earnings to carry your family and 
your farm animals through the winter’s cold. Think what it means to be able to 
plow during January—to only need a light fire in the house mornings and evenings 
to take the chill off—and to let your live stock graze green fields all winter! 

_ Soitallamountstothis: A chance not only to prolong your business life, but to live 
it under the most favorable conditions as to health. money-making and money-saving. 

This: conviction took firm hold of two trainloads of. Eastern farmers that I y 
oS Clifonte last fall. They saw the land, talked with the people, and experienced California fos 

se: . 

It was not a land selling trip—it was solely for investigation. 

They were guests of the local communities, who provided autos and guides for demonstrating 
the agricultural activities of each neighborhood visited. 


A Book of Pictures 


taken on this trip is now ready for distribution. Let me send you acopy. It includes many views 
of just what you have wanted to see, also many interesting letters. 
_ Write me soon. Let me help you plan your 1916 trip. Reduced excursion fares the coming 
ng and summer will give you a chance to see the San Diego Exposition and agricultural sections 
California at small cost. . All-the-year-’round tourist fares also are available. Ask all the questions 
om want, and say: “Send Farmers’ Special Book.” 
C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 





2217 Railway Exchange, Chicago, lu. 
Farm a" Garden 


Planet Jr. Toois ii 


cut down work and boost your crops <7 


Old-time farming no longer pays—these scientific toolsdothe work ™ 
of 3 to 6 men, give bigger yield, and save their cost ‘in a single season. 
Invented and made by a practical farmer and manufacturer, with half 

a century’s experience. Planet Jrs are strong and 
Cc» lasting. Every tool fully guaranteed. 
P 72-page Catalog (184 illustrations) free! 


yn Describes over 70 tools, iechating 12 entirely new ones and improve- 
ments to our Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse Hoes, Harrows, Or- 
J» chard- and Beet-Cultivators. Write postal for it! 


(} SLAllen & Co Box1107G Philadelphia 
+ No. 25 Planet Jr Combined Hill and DrillSeeder, Doubleand S@ 

MA XB. Single Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow is a splendid combi- 
om nation for the family garden, onion grower, or large gar- 


\\. dener. Is.a perfect seeder, and combined double and 
NCE wheel-hoe. Unbreakable steel frame. Capacity— 
\ 
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2 acres a day. Z 


\ Planet Jr 12-tooth Harrow, Cultivator and 


Pulverizer 
is stronger, steadier in action, and cultivates more 

thoroughly than any other harrow : 
on-clogging. steel Z 
Invaluable to the 
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orchard is deep, rich, mellow soil that. will 













Two diskings in 
! one with a double- 
action har-ow! 





























Save half the timeand labor and have a better seedbed. 
Use a Curaway (CLarx) Double Action Harrow. Its rigid 
main frame causes the rear disks to cut and turn all the land 
left by the fore disks—and with equal force. It will 


Quickly Cut, Pulverize and Level 


the toughest plowed land. The Curaway disks are of cutlery steel 
Sorged sharp—and they penetrate deep without bringing up stones and 
trash. Dustproof, oil-soaked, hardwood bearings and perfect balance 
make light draft. Tongue truck not required—close hitch. Many 
Curaway(Crarx) Harrowsin-use 25 years and still giving splendid service. 
There’s a Cutaway for every need and a size for every requirement. If 
your dealer has not the genuine Cutaway, write us direct. Be sure to 

send for our new free 
book, “‘The Soil and 
Its Tillage.” Plan 
now for better crops, 


THE CUTAWAY 
HARROW COMPANY 


Disk Harrows 
and Plows 


Maker of t ott i 
disk harrows ax 
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1 PER MAN PER COUNTY 
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IN 


purinc | REED 


Why not use the same judgment as in animal 
breeding? 


You choose a sire whose offspring have been valu- 
able colts—you breed catth 


le from records of butter or 
‘hick bigger egg or 





you 


Past performance counts. 

Buy trees on the same principle. 

For nearly 50 years the worth of Sweet’s Trees has 
been shown in the successful orchards they have pro- 


Past Performance Counts. 
Come to our Nursery or Write for Catalog. 


Gee. A. Sweet Nursery Co. 
14 Maple St. Est. 1869 Dansville, N. Y. 











WE PAY THE HIGHEST PRICES 
Cash} Old Rubber, Metals, Rags 
for auto tires old boots,scrap copper, brass,lead| 
zinc, old rope, rags, burlap, old bags, 
‘urs, 
Your 5 WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Junk Ship at once—any quantity—send for price list 
Hudson Supply & Mfg. Co., Bayonne, N. J. 




















STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
1. per 1,000, June and Fall varieties, 
and other plants at low orices. 
ted book telisall. It’sfree 
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Quince Trees as Fillers 

A Garfield county man asks if it is all 
right to set quince trees as fillers in a one- 
year-old apple orchard. It would be a 
practical plan to plant quince trees as fillers 
in a young apple orchard with the rows 
as much as thirty-six feet apart. The 
quince trees need the same culture and 
spraying as apple trees. They will grow 
very slowly and not interfere with each 
other for many years. The Orange is the 
best variety for general purposes and we 
would advise planting about half of it and 
the remainder to Champion and Meech 
Prolific, says Field and Farm. The latter 
two are later in ripening and this is an ad- 
vantage in marketing the crop. The Meech 
is not so large and has a neck at the stem 


which is an objection in the way of shape. 
There is another variety called the Van 
De named for our old horticultural 
friend, but we know nothing about its qual- 
ities as it has never been grown here. ere 


|is one point about this quince business 


that we have observed: So few are pro- 
duced in this country that we see the old- 
fashioned women over town hunting 
for the fruit and they never seem to get 
what they want because of the scarcity. 





The Delicious apple still continues to 
demand Le cegpane ome a geowce | as & 
dessert fruit and generally speaking this 
is more than can be said of most varieties 
and there are now something more than 
11,000 of them, says Field and Farm. The 
Delicious originated twenty-five years ago 
at Peru, Madison county, Iowa, by the 












done, it’sdone right. Automatic B 
Pump 





spraying 


with the “Ospraymo” Line 


. RA ' pray, under high pressure, which reaches every part of leaf 
are not troubled with nozzles choking, the most annoying thing in yy 
4 i You right along without delays---when the is 
Keitatore are fu 
and Watson 


automatic and down to the moment. Poweris ample. They throw a fine 


Ask any user. 
rushes with Mechanical 
-Ospraymo Potato Sprayers, also with all LEADER Gasoline 


We Make Sprayers for Every Need— 


from Bucket and Knapsack Sprayers to the large Power Orchard Rigs. Sold by 
leading dealers. Ask for Field's ‘“‘Ospraymo.”’ Write for catalog, formula and 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept. B. Elmira, N.Y. 


or tree. You 


rnished with Empire King Barrel 
Engine Machines. 














Use “ 


Your address on a 
page, instructive boo! 


Dept. 22 Milwaukee, Wis. 









pleasure and profit? You can rid 
your place of pests just as the com- 
mercial orchardist and gardener 
does by using 


“CORONA DRY” 


This most efficient bug-killer known to science is now sold in small packages to 
meet the urgent need of the man with a small garden or a few fruit trees and bushes. 

Kills everything that eats leaves. Applied j 
and trouble of a sloppy spraying mixture. No costly equipment. _ : ‘ 
Corona Dry” first—before the bugs start to eat your growing things. Get it 
where you buy your seeds. If your garden is small dust on “Corona Dry” through a 
cheese-cloth bag or small bellows. For larger plots we advise ysing the Corona Hand 
Duster. Ask to see it when you buy “Corona Dry.’ 

ney ‘ 

Garden Pesta nad These Control” & 
it today—tells how to get rid of all bugs, worms and plant 


CORONA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


The Universal 
Insecticide 


Then YOU Get the 
Fruit and the 
Worms Don’t 


Why let bugs and worms spoil 
your fruit and vegetables, ruin 
your trees and rob you of 


The Universal Insecticide 


dry—in dust form—without the muss 


> 






ur 20- 
Send for 
diseases. 
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late Jesse Hiatt, and the original tree still 
flourishes, ing annual crops of beauti- 
ful fruit. Every farmer should plant a few 
trees of this variety for home use. The 
fruit is large with the surface almost cov- 
ered with a most beautiful, brilliant dark 
red, blending to golden yellow at the blos- 
som end. quality it is unsurpassed. 
It is sweet, slightly touched with acid, but 
only enough as to make it all the more 
ponioe, with a a aroma delight- 
ully fragrant. The flesh is fine grained, 
ig 4 juicy, melting and very delicious. 
In keeping quality it ranks with the best 
coming out of storage in March and April 
in perfect condition. The tree is hardy 
enough to grow in most sections of Colo- 
rado up to 7,000 feet. If we were a ranch 
boy we would strike pa for a little space 
to set half a dozen of these trees and then 
we would take care of them. 


—_———_0—__—_-_—_ 
Supporting a Wife and Seven Children 
on $12.00 per Week 
Green’s Fruit Grower: As a boy I spent 
part of my life on a farm in New York state 
and I have traveled considerably and have 
had a chance to see some of this grand 
country of ours. Both my farm and trav- 
eling experiences have left me with a desire 
to see and do more. Although the father 
of a large family of seven children, six boys 
and one girl, I try to do what I can on this 
place I have here in the village, which is 
100 x 100, and I have recently bought the 
next 50 ft. adjoining, which I shall have to 
grade before I can get good results. 
For the last nine years I have had a steady 
ition, which has brought me enough to 
eed and clothe my children. I have al- 
ways been eager to earn more by various 
means. I started to work for this firm at 
$12.00 per week, but for the last four years 
have received $17.00 per week. I have 
not at all times been satisfied with my wages, 
but the low wages and large family have 
given me an incentive to get out of the rut 
by getting myself a home which I am slowly 
getting together. I a to tell you some 
of my experience. to nine years ago 
I had been knocked about from one house 
to another as are most poor people who 
have children and have to rent a house. 
The last house I rented in this vi was 
the same story: “I have sold this house, 
I guess you will have to move.” I did not 
know what to do as I could not find another 
place in town vacant at that time as there 
were very few houses for rent, so I inqui 
how soon the new owner would like to take 
ion. The reply was, “In the 
ring.” This would give me two months 
but I had not a dollar. For six years I had 
closed it - to go into partnership with 
another. He got in trouble so I got “stung” 
for every dollar I had and more to. It was 
three years before I got any of it back, but 
Tansy Ged, Lamp ded 0 ee 
When the landlord told me I could stay 
until spring, I akg 4 As I said before, 
I had not a dollar, but all my life I have 
made it a point.to keep all promises and 
obligations, so that stood me in good stead 
with the trades people. I had no house, 
no job, not even ten cents, but a a 
pair of hands and a good reputation. 
went to one of my friends who was a super- 
visor and sec a tax lease to a lot, which 
cost $12.30. I did not have any mone 
to pay, but he said, ‘Pay when you can.” 
The day before I secured my present po- 
sition. So far so good. The next thing 
was a house. I went to a lumber yard where 
I was known and got lumber on thirty days’ 
time, or more if I wanted it. I could not 
buy much lumber and keep my family on 
$12.00 per week, so one of my brothers 
advanced me the money I was short, so 
I secured the lumber necessary and built 
my house in sections and fitted all the sec- 
tions two at a time in the parlor of the house, 
as the cellar had two feet. of water in it, 
so I could not make my sections high, but 
I got there just the same. I framed a bung- 
alow 20 x 154 ft. When the ground got 
soft in the spring, with the help of my broth- 
er and a friend we dug post holes at —, 
We started on a pipes Far ye worked 
Thursday night on posts, laid the sill on 
Friday, and put up the frame on Saturda: 
afternoon. Sunday we shingled the roof, 
and moved in on Monday after work. Since 
then I have kept at it. One year I give 
most of my attention to my garden to get 
some money . The next I build 
some more. The first three years I had a 
hard job as my ground is on 2 side hill, all 
briars and bramble, which I had to grade 
some. The fourth year, after I got my 


kitchen. I built astone foundation 











garden going, I built my foundation with a 
cellar Fi 
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all alone and broke and wheeled all my 
stone. I finished the wall under the house 
on Thanksgiving day, and built my chim. 
ney on C day in a blinding snow 
storm. I gave my garden more attention 
the next two seasons, but kept picking y 
lumber wherever I could. year agott 
did some more building around my bungs- 
low, as I want my house two stories hi 
I did all the work myself except when some 
one volunteered. None of the rooms are 
plastered as I would knock it off by ham- 
mering. On the second floor I have two 
large notion and a bathroom. Last 
season I installed my bathroom comple 
also a boiler and radiators. I have bat 
photographs taken of the different stages 
of pro; . I hope I may be spared to 
finish it. I certainly would like to plant 
some more trees and bushes this spri 
but I have every corner about filled. Ey, 
time I re up a catalog I feel as though 
I should like to have more trees. I may 
able to find some room yet, but I guess J 
shall have to make some provision on the 
roof. Green’s Fruit Grower cannot come 
quick enough for me. 

I want to tell you how I came to own this 
property. The village official gave in 4 

possess notice. I got a ye! of thirty 
days to find the owner and I borrowed 
enough money to buy the property. One 
of your eager readers. 


—_——0Oo-—-———_ 

The Banana and Delicious Apples 

These two remarkable varieties of winter 
apples are better known in the middle west 
and on the Pacific coast than in the east, 
and yet they are not western apples. Ba- 
nana originated in Illinois and Delicious 
originated not further west. In the report 
of the past season’s apple sales from Port- 
land, sn am The 20d Banana and De- 
licious are — of as remarkably popular 
varieties selling at highest prices. Sees 
is rated by some as one of the handsomest 
apples ever originated, one of the most 
productive and of the highest quality. In 
addition to this Banana apple is one of the 
longest keepers at Green’s Fruit Farm, 
Delicious is a red apple, while Banana is of 
the dee yellow with red blush. Banana 
is the larger of the two apples, but either 
is large enough. An —, need not be 
extraordinarily large to be valuable. For 
the hotel table or the restaurant a large 
apple is objectionable, for the reason that 
no person can eat a hearty meal and in 
addition to that a big apple. Perhaps this 
is one reason why the Fameuse or Snow 
apple is so = ert It is ey moderate 
size but of delicate flesh and fine quality. 


Growing Red Clover 


Red clover has done much for the farmer 
not only in its food value for live stock, but 
for the value of the clover in renovating 
and enriching the soil. It is reported that 
in some of the states, particularly Ohio, 
much less clover is being produced than 
formerly, which is to be regretted. The 
prowess J appears to be in car. be good 
stand of clover in seeding. hen the spring 
season is along in May or June, clover, 
usually sowed on the wheat fields, sometimes 
fails entirely and other times has about half 
way success. It is advisable to sow the 
clover seed early. I have often sown it 
while the snow was yet on the ground. In 
coming years it may be necessary to devote 
the land entirely to clover, fitting the ground 
in the spring as for a crop of grain and then 
sowing the seed without leaving it to con- 
test the growth of wheat surrounding it. 


—_——_0-—-_"" 
TREES FOR SALE 


By the Dozen or by the Hundred or 
Thousand 
Notice or inside back cover of this issue 
of Fruit Grower a full page advertisement 
announcing the sale of valuable collections 
of fruit trees, plants and vines at reduced 
rices. These collections vary in price 
trom $1.00 to $5.00 and upwards and are 
desirable to planters owing to the fact that 
they are selected by an expert and are known 
to valuable varieties, whereas many 
planters find it difficult to decide what 
varieties to plant. By these offers the 
question is settled in advance and all the 
buyer has to do is to select whichever col- 
lection comes nearest to meeting his wants. 
If you desire to buy trees for orchard 
lanting in lots of 100 or more, write to 
reen’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. a 
giving a list of the varieties you want 
the number, and prices be attached 
and returned 'to you for your consideration. 
—Advertisement. 
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(yaaa for Strawberries 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
Earle W. Gage, N.Y. 

One of the most important points to be 
considered in the growing of strawberries 
jg that of fertilization. Very often grow- 
ers fail to grasp the real significance o this 
operation in the production of their crops. 
hen strawberries are grown for home 
and nearby markets the chief consider- 
ation is yield, size, and flavor of the berries. 
If the fruit is to be shipped to distant mar- 
kets, texture should be most carefully con- 
sidered in addition to these other points. 
for berries that are not firm will not stand 
Jong shipment. As a general rule, an abun- 
dance of nitrogen will produce heavy yields 
and large berries, but sufficient phosphoric 
acid and potash, in available forms, are 
needed to develop the flavor, color, and 
firmness of the fruit. a ‘ 

Growers contemplating eae their 

uct any distance, even though they 
under refrigeration, may well consider 
the amount ws ng meee ee and potash 
ey are supplying to their plants, for no 
= A tom ge and beautiful the fruit 
may be, unless it is of firm and solid texture, 
it will not carry successfully. And we 
ofttimes find that the distant market is the 
most profitable place to sell. 
Use Well-rotted Manure 

Well-rotted stable manure is perhaps 
the best fertilizer that can be under 
average conditions in the growing of straw- 
berries. When applied to the preceding 
crop there is far less danger of injury from 
the “white grub.”’ While it is doubtless true 
that stable manure can hardly be equalled, 
few growers are so situated as to be able to 
obtain all that they need, for other crops are 
also crying for the same fertilizing agent. As 
a sani artificial fertilizers have been in- 
troduced, and in a number of instances 
their use has proven even more advan- 
tageous than stable manure. These fer- 
tilizers are of different materials, which 
contain some form of ammonia, potash, or 
phosphoric acid, derived either from or- 
ganic or inorganic sources. Complete fer- 
tilizers contain all three of these principal 
plant-food ingredients. When fertilizing 
material of this kind is depended upon ex- 
clusively, the use of some soiling crop or 
other source of vegetable matter becomes 
of the utmost importance in order to supply 
the soil with a sufficient amount of humus. 
The use of these fertilizers alone, without 
the addition of sufficient vegetable matter, 
will soon leave the land in an impoverished, 
unproductive condition. As each par- 
ticular crop requires a certain amount of the 
necessary elements of plant food, and as 
soils vary considerably in their content 
of these elements in an available form, 
growers can best learn from personal ex- 
perience the fertilizing mate most suit- 
able for their particular land. 

The kind and amount of fertilizer used 
by different growers varies with the loca- 
tion and the natural conditions under which 
the + apm food is to be applied. As a rule, 
sandy soils demand more potash and less 

hosphoric acid than the heavier clay soils. 

e most universally used fertilizer for 
sandy soils, producing best ts, con- 
tains 8 per cent available phosphoric acid 
3 per cent nitrogen, and 10 per cent acti 
potash. This is applied at the rate of from 
1,200 to 2,000 pounds per acre twice a year. 

On clay soils, growers have found it very 
profitable to apply about 500 pounds of 
taw bone or dissolved bone to the acre two 
to three weeks before setting the plants. 
The same application is repeated in the fall 
at the last cultivation and continued the 
next spring. In addition to this, a top 
dressing of about 500 pounds per acre of a 
fertilizer having 6 per cent available phos- 
Phoric acid, 3 per cent nitrogen, and 6 per 
ent actual potash is applied each spring. 

When strawberries are grown for home 
use and for the local markets, stable manure 
should be made to form the principal fer- 
tilizing source. This may be supplemented 
by the use of a fertilizer having a little less 

tash than that used on sandy soils. But 

too, the grower must be his own Pon) 
&8 to what will give the most profitable 
teturns, since local conditions and environ- 
Ment influence the growing of all crops in 
all localities, 


——_0---_—-——- 


I have found Green’s Fruit Grower to 

an interesting and instructive 

for the past years that I have 

a subscriber, oad wish you success 

in the many years to come.—J. W. 
Jones, Va. ; 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


f PEACH BUDS ARE IN EXCELLENT a Catawba, and Concords are uncertain, 


CONDITION 


So says Authority in Wayne County 
District 

Williamson, Feb. 29—That the peaches 
of Williamson, making by far the largest 
small tree crop of the town, are safe at the 
present time from the extremes of tem- 

rature prevailing during the last month, 
is the general opinion of most of the grow- 
ers here. With a yearly shipping of nearly 
500 cars some hold that a slight loss in the 
crop would not work out to any disadvan- 


tage 

Speaking of the Lake Ontario district, 
the largest peach district of the state, Seth 
J. T. Bush, of Morton, president of the 
Eastern Fruit and Produce Exchange, makes 
the following statement: “I thi the 
peach crop is safe thus far. Had the warm 
weather during the early om of February 
held on a few » Hace longer I believe the crop 
would have been ruined. As it is, the cold 
came just in time to stop any development 
from the latent stage and so far as I can see 
the fruit buds are all in excellent condition. 

“T am not sure but that we would be 
better off if part of the peach buds should 
freeze. The trees are budded full and it 
might be that a few of the buds blasted 
now would save us from another bumper 
crop, such as we had in 1915. The cold 
weather is also a preventative against peach 
curl, which every peach grower dreads.” 

——?O-—"— 


Tree Pruning 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
F. H. Sweet, Va. 

Where pruning is judiciously and courage- 
ously done, a tree which is apparently nearly 
Send may be brought back to eat life, 
and its existence aga oy ps for a 
century more. e principle to be ob- 
served is to increase leaf surface and pro- 
mote its exposure to light. If half of a 
branch which bears only small and scat- 
tered leaves is cut away, the remaining 
half, which now receives all the nourish- 
ment from the roots that was previously 
distributed through the entire branch, 
will put forth larger and more numerous 
leaves, so that the total area of the leaves 
on the half branch that is left will often be 
more than twice as great as that of all the 
leaves on the entire branch before pruning. 
As the elaboration of the crude sap, and the 
consequent growth of the tree, is in pro- 
portion to the leaf-area exposed to the light, 
the vegetation of the pruned branch is in 
this case twice as vigorous as it was before 
pruning; and the same treatment can be 
applied to all the weak branches of a tree, 
with a similar result. Moreover, if the 
upper branches of a tree in feeble health are 
cut back more than the lower ones, the 
leaves remaining on the latter receive an 
increased amount of light, and contribute, 
in consequence, much more than before 
to the nourishment of the tree. 

—— O- 
Makes Cider all Winter 

Myron MeNess, of Castile, N. Y., has 
worked out a plan of making sweet cider 
during the winter months, and is receiving 
more orders for the same than he can supply. 
Last fall the Philips Brothers Fruit 5 
pany bought a large quantity of apples on 
the trees. These were picked and shipped 
to their warehouses here. 

After the stock is run over the graders 
there are many small ones. Heretofore 
these have been hauled away by the farm- 
ers to be fed to their stock. McNess bar- 
gained for the whole output this season, 
and as fast as a sufficient amount is accu- 
mulated, Holmes & Son start up their mill 
and press out the cider. He has been fill- 
ing orders from persons 100 miles away. 





The Farmer and: the Grapevine 

Why are not more my found in the 
home garden? asks Rural New-Yorker. 
If, by any chance, one is discovered it is al- 
most invariably a Concord, and hardly 
one farmer in 10 throughout the country 
has even a single vine, and I don’t know 
of one who has any assortment. Yet no 
fruit is more delicious or more easily raised. 
A friend of mine has fully three bushels of 
fine grapes growing on one vine which runs 
over an old building and receives no care 
whatever—this, too, on the inevitable Con- 
cord. Granting this to be the standard 
variety, there can still be no question of 
the greater omamniy the earlier sorts 
to our short seasons. e are entirely out 
of the grape belt; we couldn’t possibly ripen 


but the earlier varieties practically never 
fail to give us a good crop every year, and 
what more attractive centerpiece could we 
have on a well-laid table than a big fancy 
dish generously filled with Wordens, Ni- 
agaras, and Lucilles—or any other tri- 
color combination? The vines themselves 
are beautiful. A friend in the grape belt 


21 


has a big one climbing over his veranda} hipped 


and it compares very favorably with his 
neighbors’ more pretentious ornamental 
vines. 

Nothing in the fruit line could be daintier 
or more acceptable to send the invalid, or 
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indeed as gifts to our friends, than a pretty | Mich. 


basket filled to overflowing with luscious 
red, white, and purple grapes, and we often 











regret that they can’t ripen by July 4th. 
From a financial point of view the possi- 
bilities of working up a really fancy trade 
seems unlimited. Mixed baskets are al- 
ways so scarce on the market as to be al- 
most prohibitive in price, and customers 
for an article so distinctly fine are sure to be 
plenty. 
—_—_— Ooo 
JOTTINGS FOR BUSY FARMERS 
Improve Your Home Grounds 

Beautiful grounds can be obtained with- 
out a lavish expenditure of money and with-. 
out a sacrifice of convenience. Since 
house is the center of all home activities, 
too much attention can not be given to its 
location. If possible, the home should be 
set slightly above the land immediately sur- 
rounding it, but not too high; see that the 
views from the windows of the rooms most 
used are the best ones to be obtained from 
your particular location. A little planting 


about a house, some large trees, with most| # 


of the planting along the boundaries, looks 
best. Unsightly objects that are neces- 
sary may : 

not chop up your ground with paths, 
says the bulletin. La 





covered up with planting. | 


Lowest Prices 


Ever Made on 
Worlds Best «57 
ROOFING 


Absolute **rock bottom”’ prices 
have now been reached on the 
test oe invest % 





Geet Sot ° 
ling or ceiling for an s 
- firet ‘Edward's & f aD 


you 
derful frei 
snoney -saving ft. 


the world’s largest factory of its kind. 


EDWARDS-Ti 


out walks with a| Sse atter 


a gon that purpose being to make them} #n¢ 
somewhere, without cutting across a| Means 
grass plat or spoiling the general appear-| "2d 


ance of a lawn, and then make them beau- 
tiful with shrubs and trees that lend them- 
selves to such uses. Oftentimes, these 


shrubs and trees may be of a fruit-bearing| G 


type, thus serving a twofold purpose. 


A copy of this bulletin may be obtained | on the lowest 


by any resident of the State on application 


to the New York State College of Agricul-| f 


ture, at Ithaca, New York. 


—_0o—_—_—_ 
A little work, a little pla 
To keep us going, so good-day. 
A little warmth, a little light 
Of love’s bestowing, so good-night. 


A little jdy to match the sorrow 
Of each day’s growing, so good-morrow. 
A little trust that when we die 
We reap our sowing, so wn 

—Du Mauzier. 


——_O—__———_ 
.Teacher—“Where is the Dead sea?” 
Tommie—‘Don’t know, ma’am.” “Don’t 
know where the Dead sea is?” “No, 
ma’am. I didn’t even know any of the 
seas were sick, ma’am.’’—Yonkers “States- 
man.” 
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heatingstovesand 


ers say there are no better 


made than Kalamazoos—yet 






sale Prices 


on 500 beautiful styles and sizes 
of stoves andranges—at direct- 
to-you factory prices—cash or 
easy payments—30 days’ trial 
—360 days’ approvaltest. We 








ranges 








to $40. 













wot save $5, $10, $15 pay treight and ship wi 2 
oat Nowiatoncnessas J fovrs dati Cae. ST 
un range at a money Kalamazoo Stove Company 
’ i ° 
We ; — bape Send Manufectarers 
Make Malleable catalog. TEMS wet ley \VeWLUo 
Steel Ranges Direct to You 
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Lh meg vg Meecha They are a wonderful source 
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MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 


Nozzles and Accessories are all 
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‘lee comeeeae for effective x 
ak — isinfecting, 
i= ile ast ff preset 
waiting—write today for it and ask for name of our dealer 
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150 Orange St. AsHLAND, Onlo 
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| The White Basket 


That secures highest prices 
for your fruit. Write for 
B 1916 catalogue showing our 
complete line and secure 
your ts and crates at 
WINTER DISCOUNTS 
Berlin Fruit Box Co. 
Berlin Heights, O. 


























Boe s Pastore tn the Country. 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 102 New Albany,Ind, 





Strawberries, the big delicious kinds that bring 
highest prices can be grown in your 
own garden by using our plants. 
Vigorous, guaranteed true-to-name, 
Allen’s 1916 Book of Berries 
d the latest and best 
varieties of strawberries and other 
small fruits, giving cult 
ods, ete.—the result of 30 
‘ears experience. It’s free, 
rite for copy today. 
The W. F. ALLEN CO. eo 
55 Market St.. Salisbury. Md. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE 


A specimen copy of Green's Fruit Grower mailed free 

to any address sent us by a present subscriber. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER Co. 

Circulation Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 

























“Tf It’s Strawberry Plants” yanted | 


Send for TOWNSEND’S BIG 20 Century berry 

book. - Worth its weight in gold. ‘ Sent FREE: 

TOWNSEND'S plants hold the World’s record for 

ig crops of big red berries. 50 million plants at 
olesale prices. 

E. W. TOWNSEND, Salisbury, Md. Dept. 60 


PAY BIG PROFITS 
Raise your own bene. We start 
you right. Send today for Bee Sup- 

: ‘ply Catalog and 

Saale copy of American Bee Journal. 
idest’ Bee paper in America — all 
A. G. WOODMAN CO., Dept. 18, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


sous GRAPE-VINES 
69 varieties. Rie Geeta, Tene, ete. Best rooted stock. 


Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 10c. 
tive cai free. LEWIS BOESCH, Box [> Fredonia, NE 








ove. 


Nice Strawberry Plants 
at reasonable prices. Tried and true varieties. Des- 
criptive circular free. 

E.R. Ridgely, Md. 


LONGENECKER, 
Plants, Strawberries and Vegetables 


All vegetables and strawberries including everbearing. Get my 
catalog. Read why I sell choice plants sent prepaid at the 
price of others. é. E. FIELD, Sewell, N. J. 











@ DR. McGAHEY'S HEAVE CURE ror 
BROKEN-WINDED HORSES. The only medicine in 
the world that will stop heaves {= 3 





to directions. $1.50 Bas’ bottle. 
The Dr. McGahey Medicine 
tvo., Kemptville, Ontario. 


For sale by J. K. Post Drug Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Now is the Time to Prepare for This , 
Year’s Strawbe lanting ~ 


If possible, the site for the strawberry 
plantation should be chosen where snow 
will lie in winter. A good covering of snow 
usually ensures a good crop of fruit. One 
of the most important requisites in a soil 
for strawberries is thorough drainage, as 
where water lies on or near the surface, 
the plants are sure to suffer either in sum- 
mer or winter. While too much moisture 





is bad, too little moisture is unfavorable 
to the developement of fruit, hence a soil 
should be retentive of moisture, while not 
saturated with it. Warm soils, such as 
sandy loams, will produce early fruit, but 
friable clay loam will usually produce’ the 
best crops. Much, however, depends on 
the richness of the soil, as strawberries 





need abundance of available plant-food ' to 
give the best results. a 


Soil which grows good crops of roots will 
usually grow good. strawberries. A _ soil 
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great danger of injury from the white grub. 
the soil should be brought 
into good tilth with the harrows, and when 
it is thought best it may be ploughed be- 


In the sprin 


forehand. 

If the plants for setting out are obtained 
from a distance, they should be ordered 
to arrive as early in the spring as possible 
after the soil can be worked, and planted soon 
after their arrival. It is often, however, 
not convenient to plant at once; but in 
any case, the parcel containing the plants 
should be opened up when it arrives, other- 
wise they are liable to heat or dry out, 
either one of which conditions should be 
avoided if possible. The plants should 
now be heeled in some place where the 
soil is well drained. Open a trench suffi- 
ciently deep to cover the strawberries well 
and so that the crown will be just above the 
ground. Now place the plants close to- 
gether, but in a single row in the trench. 
Another trench is now opened parallel with 
the first and about six inches from it, using 

















Keep the Strawberry Bed Free from Weeds 








should be chosen, if possible, which does 
not bake naturally or which by thorough 
tillage may be brought into such good con- 
dition that it will not bake. It is difficult 
to keep the plantation free of weeds in 
soil that bakes, and it is also hard to con- 
serve soil-moisture in a dry time. 

Soil should be chosen, if possible, that 
has been prepared in a measure by grow- 
ing a crop of roots which have been heavily 
manured. After the roots or other crops 
have been removed in the autumny the land 
should be stirred deeply, it being a good 
practice to use a subsoil plough for this pur- 
pose. By using the subsoil plough the soil 
may be loosened to the required depth with- 
out bringing the subsoil to the surface, which 
would probably happen if it were ploughed 
very deep with the ordinary plough. 
Clover sod ploughed in the autumn is also 
good, as the sod furnishes humus, but grass 





sod land should -be avoided, as there is 


the soil to cover the roots of the plants in 
the first trench. The soil should be firmly 
packed or tramped against the roots so 
that the moisture will come into close con- 
tact with them. If loosely heeled in, they 
are very likely to dry out and the plants die. 
Other trenches should be dug parallel with 
the first two, if needed. By the time the 
field is ready for planting, these heeled-in 
— will have made new roots and be in 

etter condition for planting than if. they 
had been set out at once. 

Successful planting may be done either 
in the spring or autumn. Early in the 
spring, however, is the most satisfactory 
time, as, if the plants are set then, when 
the soil is in good condition and cool and 
moist, they will make rapid growth and 
many runners during the summer time, if 
properly looked after, and produce a full 
crop of fruit the following season. 
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Fruit Grower’s Pruning Knife 


734 Inches Long, Stag Handle, Steel Bound, a Man’s Knife 





Just what you need for cutting suckers out of the older trees or trimming up the young trees. Fits the 
hand comfortably and the blade has just. the proper curve to make cutting easy. Handy to carry in your 
Easy to open and strong enough to give real service. 


HOW TO GET ONE :—Send us a two-year subscription (new or renewal) to Green’s Fruit Grower 
| with $1.00 to pay for same, and we will send’ you-one of these stag handle Pruning Knives, by parcel 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company, = 
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Rochester, N.Y. | 
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POISONING CUTWORMS 
Efficacious Remedy 
These Pests 


Tomatoes, cabbage, sweet pota 
other vegetables and pte rato, = 
especially those which are started under 
glass and transplanted, are subject to sor. 
ous injury by cutworms, says Indiana Farm. 
er. They appear sometimes in great num. 
bers in ye and early summer and fre. 
quently do severe injury before their ray. 
ages are noticed. The method of attack 
is to cut off the young plants at about the 
surface of the ground, and as these jp. 
sects are of large size and voracious feed, 
they are capable of destroying many plants 
in a single night, frequently more than 
they can devour. During the past tyo 
years these insects, working generally 
throughout the United States, destroyed 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of crops. By the timely application of 
remedies, however, it was demonstrated 
by the Department of Agriculture through 
field agents and others of the Bureau of 
Entomology engaged in the investigation 
of insects injurious to truck and sugar beets 
in some of the principal trucking regions 
that these insects can be readily controlled, 
large areas being successfully treated. The 
usual method of control is by the use of 
poisoned baits. 


Take a bushel of dry bran, add one pound 
of arsenic or paris green, and mix it thor- 
oughly into a mash with eight gallons of 
water, in which has been stirred half a gal- 
lon of sorghum, or other cheap molasses. 
After the mash has stood several hours; 
scatter it in lumps of about the size of a 
marble over the fields where injury is be 
ginning to appear and about the bases of 
the plants set out. Apply late in the day 
so as to place the poison about the plants 
over night, which is the time when the cut- 
worms are active. Apply a second tine if 
necessary. 

———" 
A Raspberry Hedge 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have a lot 0x 
180 ft. I want to set to raspberries. Last 
fall a gentleman writing for “Green’s Fruit 
Grower” advocated the idea of setting 1 ft. 
apart in the row and rows 12 ft apart. I 

saw the same suggestion in another 
farm journal. The claim is the h 
suports the young canes and also affor 
some shade for the fruit. I would think 
11% ft. in the row would be “plenty close 
enough. What do you think? 

I would also like to have. your advice 
as to the kind to plant. I have: thought of 
St. Regis for red and Cumberland and Kan- 
sas for blackcaps. Is the Plum Farmer 8 
good cropper?—Homer F. Cooper, Ohio. 





Reply:—I would not plant any kind of 
raspberry nearer together than 2 ft. apart 
in the row. They are usually planted 
31% ft. apart in the row and 7 ft. apart be 
tween the rows, which is hardly enough 
distance between rows for vigorous growing 
varieties like Columbian. There is 00 
more productive raspberry than Columbian, 
a purple variety, most popular of all with 
canners. Cumberland .and Kansas are 
remarkably large and desirable blackcap 
raspberries, as is also the Plum Farmer. 
I have no personal experience with 
Regis raspberry. 

—_——_0--—-"— 


Undeveloped Grapes 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have a 
vine which is about thirty years old. 
grapes it bears are very large and nice. In 
the spring when the bunches start to form 
we think we are going to have a large crop, 
but only four or five grapes in a bunch de- 
velop. The rest do-not start to grow. 
you can give me any information on ¢ 
subject I shall be thankful——Hamilton 
Huber, N. Y. 





Reply:—Probably your grape vine would 
be more prolific if a grape vine of another 
variety better endowed with pollen were 
located on the same trellis or nearby. , J 
suspect that the variety you mention 8 
poorly supplied with pollen, which is. 
cause of unproductiveness in many 
of nuts and trees. 


« 
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“GO TO SLEEP IN. PEACE. ‘ 
: GOD IS: AWAKE.” - © 
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Red Raspberry Culture 

reen’s Fruit Grower:—I am the owner 
of a small but thrifty patch of Cuthbert 

perries. I notice in the last issue of 
our excellent paper that you state the 
wekers should be kept down. To what 
extent should the suckers be kept cut down? 
Would you cut down all the suckers and 
new canes that start up until some time in 
June or July, or would you let a few canes 
in each hill grow from the beginning of 
the season in order to furnish vigorous fruit- 
ing canes for the following year?—E. E. 


Brindley, Wis. 


Reply:—Cuthbert red raspberries make 
numerous suckers plants which are a draw- 
hack to production of fruit. The first year 
after bearing, the suckers are not a serious 
trouble but every year after the suckers 
become more numerous interfering seriously 
with the productiveness of fruit. 

I advise planting the red raspberry 
3% feet apart each way so that they can be 
cultivated both ways, and the suckers cut 
off with the cultivator or hoe, but in con- 
nection with each hill four or five suckers 
should be allowed to remain for if they were 
not you would not get any fruit as the ber- 
ries are always produced on the new growth 
of the previous season. 

———_0---->—~ 
Grafting 


Outside of politics the season for graft- 
ing usually extends from the first of March 
to the middle of April, although in the case 
of the apple it may run along to the first of 
June. The best success attends the grafting 
of stone fruits when both stock and scion 
are absolutely dormant. In choosing the 
limbs to be grafted one should have in mind 
the future form of the new top. It does not 
often pay to graft a limb over three inches 
in diameter for it is likely to result in a 
high headed and awkward tree. If large 
wounds are made there is more difficulty in 
securing perfect union and a short lived 
tree may result. It is never a wise plan to 
do all of the top-working in a tree the first 
season. Better results follow if two or three 
years are taken in which to do it. In this 
way the top is worked over gradually and 
enough foliage is left so that the nutrition 
of the tree need not be seriously interrupted. 
The actual operation of grafting consists 
in sawing off limbs at the desired point, 
leaving a smooth surface. The stub is 
next split across the end with a grafting 
chisel, This split should not be over three 
inches in length and is held open by the 
wedge while the scions are inserted. e 
sions are cut about four inches in length 
and the lower end is trimmed to wedge shape, 
one edge being slightly thicker than the 
other. Two or three scions can be inserted 
with the thick side out in most cases where 
deft grafting is used, when the wedge is 
removed and the scions are held y in 
place. All cut surfaces including the split 
down the stub, must be thoroughly coated 
with grafting wax or painted with white 
lead.—Denver Field and Farm. 





—_—_——-—_0—-—_—" 
New York Fruits 

Apples, per barrel— 
BN.’ hs aazvoutiix $1.75 @ $3.25 
Spitzenberg............ 2.00 @ 3.25 
Jonathan. .............. 2.00 @ 4.25 
Winesap. . bb Bab asuswe's. 2.00 @ 4.25 
Stayman Winesap....... 2.00 @ 3.75 
York Imperial... ........ 1.75 @ 3.25 
Twenty-Ounce.......... 1.50 @ 2.50 
Twenty-Ounce Pippin.... 1.50 @ 2.25 
Tallman Sweet......... 2.00 @ 3.50 
ae AE 2.00 @ 3.50 
ABBE ae ae os 150 @ 3.25 
Northern Spy........... 1.50 @ 4.00 
_, SES Om oe 1.50 @ 3.50 
Hubbardson 5 ate it MA 150 @ 3.00 
Davis cs sind cee. 150 @ 2.25 





How to Grow Quinces 
J. V. P. of Pa. asks for information about 
quinces. He says Green’s Fruit Grower is 
interesting, uplifting and instructive. Like 

‘mince pie it is always welcome. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Reply:—There are 
ew fruits more easily grown for home use 
an the quince. In most instances the 
quince tree is planted along the line fence 
lm the garden or in some out of the way 
call omg z ve — — e 

ion, and yet it produces fruit 

. Where the quince tree stands inend 
“lesod is a protection of the roots from winter 
ay The roots of the quince being nearer 
surface than most fruit trees, roots 
Ba emetimes injured by severe freezing. 


it where the quince is grown for market as _ 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


a commercial proposition, it must be planted 


on good, strong, loamy soil and receive} 


thorough cultivation in order to secure the 
large and perfect specimens which alone are 
profitable on the market. Where there is 
danger of the roots of the quince in a com- 
mercial orchard being injured by severe 
freezing, a slight covering of soil over the 
roots with strawy manure or litter will 
be helpful as a protection. 

Each class of fruit requires peculiar meth- 
ods of pruning. lf you cut off the ends of 
the last year’s growth from the quince tree, 
you will cut off the fruit bearing parts and 
your trees will bear no quinces, but if you 


cut off a large part of the last year’s growth |- 


of peach trees, you will greatly benefit the 
tree and the crop. The fruit of the quince is 
borne on the tip end of last season’s growth, 
whereas the fruit of the peach is produced 
along the entire length of the twigs of last 
year’s growth. 
_——_0-—-—-—— 

The Greenwood Lake Philosopher 

You can never tell. Genius sometimes 
wears clothes that fit. 





Some men fall in love and never get 
on their feet again. 





Many a girl deludes herself with the 
belief that she has completed her education 


before she marries. i 





A curious thing about horses is that |. 


those — bet on generally cost you more 
than those you buy. 





Most of us feel that Nature intended us 
for better jobs than we’ get. r 





Heaven would be overcrowded if we 
could all get there with our tombstone 
inscriptions as passports. 





The man who tries to drown his sorrows 
in drink would attempt to fight fire with 
alcohol. 





Matrimony is an important step. In 
fact, it is often a whole flight. 





Civilization teaches us to love one another. 
Cannibals do it instinctively. 





We are all apt to forget the people who 
pay their debts much sooner than those 
who don’t. 





_ It isn’t until a girl has been disappointed 
in love three or four times that she begins 
to dream of a career. 





It’s a good plan to acquire experience, 
but don’t lose sight of the fact that many a 
man who is rich in experience can’t raise 
a $5 bill. 





Tt is quite natural to long for fame, in 
~~ of the fact that fame makes it just 
that much harder to dodge our creditors. 





Don’t wait for the fool killer. Do it 


yourself. 





Old age is the evening of life. Second 
childhood is the next morning. 





The devil rejoices more in one hypocrite 
than in ninety and nine genuine, Simon 
Pure sinners. 





Many a man sacrifices his principle to 
success, and considers that he is getting 
it cheap at that. 





~ Money” may represent power, but the 
less money a man has the sooner a doctor 
will cure him. 





Many & woman uses make-up merely 
—— she hasn’t the cheek to do without 
it. 





Many a man has a mighty small excuse 
for feeling big. 





A woman can’t throw a stone, but did 
you ever see one who couldn’t hurl defiance? 
—New York Times. 











To introduce our goods we will send these three little 
labor- saving sanitary “Star” pans to any addresg 
in the United States for 25e., postpaid. They are made of 
heavy, rust-proof material and will fitany Mason jar. — 

8 V HOUSE, 86 Pontiae Bldg. Ohicago, Il. 
Send for catalogue describing our Féather Brooders, 
. Automatic Feeders and other poultry appliances, 
















Make Po o Crop Safe 


HE 1915 crop was sort nearly sixty million bushels, 

in spite of a much larger acreage, A large part 
of the loss was due to blight which proper spraying 
would have. prevented. Properly sprayed crops are 
always safe and always yield’ better because of the 
spraying, sometimes enough to pay for the machine 
first year in increased profits. 


TRON AGE 


Potato 6: — are made in four and six row sizes, 65 or 100 
gallons, a le or single acting pumps. Easy to get at packin 
and valves. Hi ressure. Tank, wheels and frame are wood. 
Can’t corrode, ind shift and nozzle strainers with each 
ine. a 
Ask us for sprayer booklet, spraying guide and 
booklets describing any of our lines that you are 
interested in. Ask your dealer to show them, 


Bateman M’f’g Co. Box 169 Grenloch,N. J. 





























not only throughout the United States, 
_ but all over the world! 
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. the national joy smoke 
makes you 
want ‘to fire 
up your old 
jimmy pipe! 


Boe. ‘ ht 1916 
y R. J. Re ids 
Tobacco Co. 


RINCE ALBERT tobacco throws open 


the gates to every man fond of a pipe or 
a makin’s cigarette—it’s so friendly! Just makes smoke 
joy possible for all degrees of tender tongues and tastes! The 


patented process cuts out bite and parch! 
And you can’t get better proof than the 
fact that Prince Albert is today smoked 


First thing you do next, locate that old jimmy 
pipe or the: makin’s papers; invest 5c or 10c 
for a supply:of: P. A. And fall to like you are 
on the right track. For Prince Albert is better 
than the kindest word we ever have said about 
it. And you'll find that’s a fact! 


You can Prince Albert here 
in the or Se; or the tad tidy red 
tin, 10c; in pound or half-pound tin hami- 
— is *¥ ww ———— erystal-glass 
pow PA Pee St 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 




















When You Write Advertisers Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower 











poultry 
R. F. MEUBERT 


CO., Bex 879 Mankato, Mina. 

















Day Old. Pure Blood. Tested 

pingtons, yandottes. Strong 

Catalog Free. ‘Tiffin Poultry 
Tiffin, O. 





”S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, F Dogs, 
List free. Colored Des’c 
10c.J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa, 





15 $1, 40 $2. Rocks. Wyandotts, Reds, Leghorns, 








Rochester, N. Y. 


CHICKS 8 to 15 cents 


Rocks, Leghorns. Money 
back for dead ones as far as Colo., Tex. and Me. 


C. M. LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa., Box 44 




















send it 6 months 
A. P. J.1848-542 8.Dear 


PATENTS 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. 





—64 page Book FREE 
Highest References, 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


‘al@ 
Poultry Suggestions for April 
If you intend to use hens for hatching, 


hat, > 


tion is good. 





are high in price. 


A head louse on a chick is easy to find, 





‘ae- | but it takes a sharp eye to locate the mites. 


Keep after them. 

Plant sunflowers along the edges of the 
aged yards for shade in summer and 
Make the nests big enough so the hens 
can get in and pcre Sven breaking the 
eggs. Make the entrance to the nests 
from the back to make them dark. 


Broilers at a pound and a half are more 
profitable than chicks twice as large. It 
costs too much to gain that last pound and 


Pa. @ half. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE 


A specimen copy of Green's Fruit Grower mailed free 
to any address sent us 





Nature provides food for the chicks the 
first 48 hours of their lives. Some poul- 
try keepers supplement this with some fine 
grit and fresh water 


Be i een Bs hes Oak Oey oe 
fined, especially during winter, that oo 
the eggs with e yolks. Green food, 
alfalfa meal, and exercise will most likely 


make the yolks darker, richer. 


No more than fifteen eggs should ever 
be used in a setting. Very much depends 
upon your selection of eggs for hatching. 
Select eggs for this p that are of uni- 
form shape and size. clude from use all 
rough shelled, dirty and mottled eggs. 








Clean nests are very essential in pro- 
ducing clean . Change the nest ma- 
terial occasionally, and as a precaution 
against insects burn the discarded material 
that is taken from the nests. Too much 
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A Real Necessity for Every Farm and Home 
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An All Purpose Handy Wrench 


The Ever Ready 


LIGHT, compact tool you can carry in the hip pocket. Made from 
the finest tool steel, oil tempered and highly polished. Is both a 
pipe and nut wrench. It has three standard size dies that will re- 

thread and cut new threads on bolts. A very handy tool in repairing 

broken bolts. Just the thing to remove Rowe and Neverslip Calks. i 

wrench will work in very close quarters. 
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(MONKEY WRENCH 


HOW TO GET ONE 


ear subscription (new or renewal) to Green’s Fruit 
ollar to pay for same, and we will send you one of 
these handy tools postpaid, without cost, to pay you for your interest. 
Send now before it slips your mind. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send one three- 
Grower, with One 
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set them in a dry place where the ventila- 


The early hatched pulletis the one that 
begins to lay early in the fall, when eggs 


and mixing with substances which will pre- 





Green’s Fruit Grower 
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care cannot be given to cleanliness in the 


poultry yard. 





Breeders are advised never to use e 


for hatching that are smaller than the ordi- 
mt sized egg laid by his flock. Most 
probably the small eggs are as fertile and 
productive of good chicks as the larger 


sized eggs, but such eggs may produce 
chickens that will have a propensity for 


laying small eggs. 


Wheat bran and ange 
good for the little chicks. Th 
be fed liberally of it, but care 
exercised that the ration is balanced u 
with other feeds. If it is fed alone no g 

results will be accomplish 





likely to occur. 





You will of course’ furnish at all times 
a bountiful supply of pure, fresh water. 
Almost as soon as a chick can eat it will 
Many chicks are allowed to 
become so thirsty for drink that they make 
themselves sick from drinking the first 


drink water. 


on the Farm” is the title J. 8. Under- 
wood gives the above Barred Plymouth Rock cockerel 
whose photograph was taken while he was in tie act 


“Daybreak 


of crowing. hy do roosters crow, and why do 
they crow so early in the morning? Why are they 
not inclined to crow at all hours of the day? Who 
will answer this question? The crowing of the cock 
is mentioned in the Bible. 


chance they get at water. Milk is not a 
drink, but a food, and should be given in 
a dish separate from the water. 


It is well to have two sets of perches 
for the poultry house. Each month, when 
the houses are cleaned and the litter re- 
newed, the perches in the house may be 
removed, and the ones held in reserve placed 
in position. The perches not in use may 
be taken to an old field, some distance from 
the chicken house and placed in a fence 
corner. After being subjected to sunshine, 
wind and rain for a month, all trace of an- 
imal life on them has been destroyed. 


——__—_0-—--—- 
RURAL LIFE POULTRY NOTES 
Caring for Hen Droppings 

The writer takes the manure direct from 
the dropping boards and spreads it on the 
land and believes his method is best con- 
sidering the economy in labor and time. 
The = at the Maine experiment sta- 
tion advise collecting the droppings daily 


vent loss of nitrogen, add sufficient potash 
and phoseierss acid to make a better bal- 
anced fertilizer, and improve the mechan- 
ical condition of ‘the manure so that it can 


are very 
ny should 
ould be 


but, on the 
other hand, injury to the little fowls is ;,, i, 
Riga ey 

him. “Yes, we generall: 


spring we di 
lately,” was his reply. While we had been 
standing in the poultry house ing, | 
leaned my hand against the wall. "Suite 
ly I noticed some 
on examining it closer, I noticed 
@ hundred chicken lice on it. a 
man if he would clean out his chicken house 
a bagee ny vf whitewash it to exterminate 
e lice 


than in the poult regular 

7 should be set aside to clean the poultry 
) house and disinfect it, at least once every 
| month, or once every two weeks is better 
} still. On this day the poultry house should 
{ be thoroughly cleaned; a lice exterminator 
should be applied to the roosts and nests 


be mad 
| and one F 

used. e drinking fountains 
4 be cleaned every day, and moldy or musty 
grain should not be fed the fowls at any 


time, 


) All the loud-mouthed demagogues an 
| for the “common people.” At least that is 

what they tell us at every opportunity. The 
demagogues are “uncommon.” ‘The people 
are “common.” 





class-distinctions prevail. 
aspire to the throne unless he be of royal 
descent; no man has social recognition 
without a royal trademark. It is different 
in this country. We live in a republic 
where a rail splitter like Lincoln, a 
driver and school teacher like Garfield, and 
a humble law clerk like Cleveland may 
aspire ‘to and obtain the 
highest office in the gift of the people— 
Leslie’s Weekly. 
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This can be done as follows: 
thirty pounds of the manure add ., mole 
of sawdust, good dried loam, or 


; Peat, gi, 
teen pounds of acid hosphate, and eight 
suena: of kainit. such a mixture Wil 


contain about 1.25 per cent. of nitrogen 
4.5 per cent. of phosphoric acid, and 9 Der 
cent. of potash, which, used at the Tate of 
two tons per acre would furnish 50 Pounds 
of nitrogen, 185 —- of phosphoric acid, 
and 80 pounds of potash, that at the presen} 
price of fertilizing in ients is worth 
about $10 per ton. é mixture woulj 
fur a well-balanced stable fertilize 
which, although not fine enough to work 
well in drills, can be successfully applied 
with a manure spreader. The treated 
manure should be well sheltered until time 
to apply to the land—that is, shortly before 
plowing. 
Keep the Poultry Yard Clean 
The poultry house was forty feet 

and fifteen feet wide and had only bee 
built recently. _ Apparently it was buil 
upon correct principles, but I noticed that 
it had not been cleaned out for three or four 
months. There was no litter on the floor, 
Altogether I think there must have bee 
a two-horse wagon load of poultry manun 


ever clean it out?” I asked 
y clean it two or 
ear, but we were so busy this 
t have time to clean it out 


three times a 


ing crawling over it, and 
I told that 


his hens would lay. ‘ 
Nowhere is cleanliness more essential 


(a good lice paint can be bought or can 
e, @ mixture of ten kerosene 
crude carbolic acid bei 


—_———_0O--—= 
Common! 
are 


We have no common people class in the 


ui United States. There are common people 
in Russia under a despotic Czar. There are 
common people in Germany under aa 
Emperor with imperial sway. ‘There ar 
common people even in England with 4 
limited monarchy. 


4 
foreign country 
No man cal 


In all these and eve 


residency, 


_——o--—_-_—- 
In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still; | 
In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw a line 
Between the two where God has not. 


——— 





———_—__ 











be applied to the land with a manure 


spreader. 






Green’s Cockerels 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


This breed is the ‘‘Old Reliable,” Best Birds 

for farm or home raising. Good layers. 
SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 

They mature early, the pullets often becoming layers whet 


they are four months old. Good rs, averagin| 
150 and 200 eggs per year. ppg svhite in colo. 


Cockerels: $3, $5 and $7 
Eggs for Hatching: $2 per 15 
You get the best birds by 
ordering now! Send today! 


GREEN'S NURSERY COMPANY 
Poultry Dept. Rochester, N. ¥- 
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Jowa Horticultural Report Says What Farmers Need 
Mr. Harrington: The Dorothy Per- It seems to me that the greatest need of 
fins is one of the most satisfactory climbing the eastern farmer is opportunity to obtain 
I have ever seen. This Dorothy “social satisfaction” in the open country. 


is never troubled with diseases 
some of the others are. It is a won- 
deful grower. On a bush I had there 
yere a number of shoots thirty feet_ long. 
You could train this rose over the side of 
s large house. It blooms a long time. 
Mr. Pumphrey: Prairie Queen is one 
of the best roses I know of. 
President: Would like to ask if any of 
have ever grown the everblooming 
frimson Rambler “Delores,” a new yellow 


The farmer reads both the Goly pores 
and the magazines. He is well informed 
in regard to the activities of the world in 
which he lives. While he appreciates the 
fact that he does not work any harder than 
the man in industrial or mercantile life in 
the cities, he also knows that he is denied 
many of the best things of life for himself 
and his family simply because he lives in 
the open country, says Penna. Farmer. 

The farmer feels the need of the superior 
schools of the towns, and the stimulation 
of the religious life that goes with the vig- 
orous, “ae i urban church. Nel- 
ther the rural school, the rural church, 
nor any other rural institution with few 
exceptions are meeting the demands put 
upon them to furnish the social and spiritual 
needs of country life. Most farmers are 
making a good living, especially here in 
the east, a better living than they can make 
in almost any other vocation. But on 
account of the lack of social organization 
with all that it means, the vast majority 
of them move to towns as soon as they can. 
The effect upon the farm left in this way is 
bad. The effect upon the _ transplanted 
family is in most cases anything but satis- 
factory and we are getting a little farther 
away from a permanent agriculture each 
year. The everlasting gratitude of a great 
nation awaits the one who will solve this 
at least one of the greatest problems of 
American agriculture. 


—_———_O——-——"_——— 
Planting and Training Trees 

Opinions differ as to the proper distance 
apart for setting out young apple trees. 
The common practice is to plant in squares 
and use early maturing varieties for fillers 
which are taken out as the conditions may 
demand and the permanent trees left to 
occupy the entire space, says Ohio Farmer. 
One of the best young orchards in New 
York state, on the farm of Clark Allis of 
Medina, is set out just opposite of the 
Stringfellow method. The trees in this 
orchard are'set 42 feet apart with Baldwins 


? 
 Genber: I have it. It is a beauty. 
It is put out by a New York seed house. 
Member: May I ask, as the rose bush 
older, if anyone has had trouble with 
rose fading? 


Mr. Pumphrey: I have had that trouble. 
One red one to a shell pink. 

Ihave about twelve acres in grapes, and 
[am going to try the new system of prun- 
ing on a part of the vineyard this year. 
Professor Maney was demonstrating how 
the great eastern — are pruned, 
ad says that they get better results than 
we do with our spur system. 

Aside from fruit raising, I have a good 
trade for jelly, canned fruits, preserves, 
butters, and cider. And, if I had more 
time to devote to this line of business, I 
would soon have an immense trade. The 
past two seasons I have been able to use 
all of my unsalable apples for cider. I 
have all the rotten and wormy parts re- 
moved and then wash the — so as to 
make a clean, pure cider. ly customers 
are willing to pay a good price for good 
cider, as they have learned the difference 
between mine and the cheap cider they 
can buy elsewhere. 

I must not forget to mention the busy 
little hen, but sometimes she keeps you 
busy running her out of the garden, though 
wually, she is pretty good and tends to 
business, and gives you ample return for all 
your trouble. Some years I have had 
ws high as 15,000 eggs, and the greatest 


wmber of eggs I have ever had in one month 9 feet apart, of early bearing kinds like 


was 3,000. Alexander, Wolf River, Maiden Blush, 
—_—_-— Pemarid Ounce, eee = _, — 

uty. This makes ost an i plan- 

A Delightful Experience of a Small tation and one that should pay maximum 
Orchardist profits up to the time the permanent trees 


occupy the entire area. By interplanting 
stan permanent trees with the early 
bearing kinds one can plant from 100 to 120 
trees to the acre and the early bearing va- 
rieties will put the plantation on a self- 
sustaining basis before the standard va- 
rieties begin to bear profitable crops. The 
only danger with this plan is that many 
who adopt it, fail to take out the early- 
bearing trees when it is necessary to do so, 
and thus ruin the orchard. If a man lacks 
the — oe . . to = out the age 
even though they may be paying well, he 
should not — trees on this system. 

The tendency among successful apple 
growers at the present time is toward the 
medium or low-headed tree with the first 
branches about three feet from the ground. 
Such trees have many advantages and with 
modern implements of cultivation can be 
worked at much less expense than formerly. 
In localities where deep snow is the rule, 
rather, than the exception, the tree with a 
higher head will, undoubtedly prove better 
— than one headed at less than four 
ee 


Mr. C. A. Green: As this is my 55th 
birthday I want to write you about my 
orchard. In 1910 I planted a home or- 
chard of about 60 apple trees and peach 
trees as fillers and have continued to order 
spring and fall until I now have about 600 
trees consisting of apple, peach, plum, 
cherry, and . I have 2 acres of a home 
orchard and four acres of a commercial 
orchard with peach trees as fillers. I have 
been well pleased with the trees I-purchased 
of you and nearly all of them grew. I fol- 

clean culture and a cover crop, prune, 
spray, and fertilize with barnyard manure; 
my trees have made a rapid growth under 
thistreatment. I have peach trees that were 
planted the spring of 1911 that are twenty- 
one inches in circumference. I have a R. I. 
Greening apple tree of the same age that 
measures twelve inches. Some of my peach 
trees have a spread of twenty feet ond the 
have been pe pow l pruned from one-fourt 
fo one-half of each season’s growth. A part 
my apple trees were four years old last 
pan and some of them bore a few apples. 
name the varieties that bore: A 
Blush, Winter Banana, Wolf River, Rox- 
Russet, Trancendent Crab, Yellow 
Transparent, and McIntosh. I have about 
S plum trees of different varieties, 12 in all. 

Part of the plum trees bore last season: 
the Lombard, Grand Duke, Beauty of 
Naples, Reine Claude, Red June, Bur- 

Kk and Abundance. The Burbank was 
bane to behold, every limb loaded and 
bending to the ground and a part of the 


-__ OO 
Seasonable Poultry Notes 
Spring is a precarious time because of the 
demand for brooding birds and eggs that 
will hatch without undue waste at a time 
when eggs are too high-priced to waste, 
and also the tendency of the farm flock 
only too often to show up along when eggs 
are most wanted with certain diseases com- 
mon to spring, or a general unhealthy con- 
dition because of the long time shut away 
limbs were unable to hold the weight and from proper exercise and, more often than 
ke. But the most delicious plum I not, fed a badly managed ration through 
er ate from the hand is the Abundance. the idle time. 
Trees 3 Lyons old were just loaded and very __Lazy, overfat’ hens came out in March 
beautif . My orchard is the pride of showing signs of indigestion. The eggs 
ty life. I spend many wes 1 Ranger walking laid by these hens are infertile or tend to 
out among the trees watching them os bring out chicks themselves born to in- 
od keeping my eyes open on the lookout digestion. Hens fed a large per cent of 
insects and diseases, and as spring draws corn without n stuff and plenty of char- 
coal to offset its effect always cause trouble 
in the line of chicks given to any form of 
bowel trouble that first presents itself. 
Allowing eggs to stay in the nests in the 
cold days of spring is another source for 


mar I get, very anxious to know what there. 
Sin store for me in those trees. It is the 
ie beautiful spot on the farm and I hope 
I “ the most paying in the near future. 


this undertaki 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


and three fillers are put in to each Baldwin, },, 








The Wonders of an Egg 
A French scientist who removed the shell 
on either side of an Pid without injuri 
the membrane, in patches about the size o! 
the diameter of a pea, and snugly fitted the 








56 Best radon’ Varieties 





openings with bits of glass, gives the follow- 
ing report of the wonderful experiment:} @jjmems 
I placed the egg with the glass bull’s|, Beg 
eyes In an incubator, run by clockwork and 
revolving once each hour, so that I had the 
pleasure of looking through and watching 
the change upon the inside at the end of} 
each sixty minutes. No changes were no- 
ticeable until after the end of the twelfth 
hour, when some of the lineaments of the 
head and body of the chick made their ap- 
pearance. The heart appeared to beat at 
the end of the twenty-fourth hour, and in 
forty-eight hours two vessels of blood were 
distinguishable, the pulsations being quite 
visible. At the fiftieth hour an auricle of the 
heart ap , much resembling a lace or 
noose folded down upon itself. At the end 
of seventy hours we distinguished wings 
and two pupae for the brain, one for the 
bill, and two others for the fore part and 
hind part of the head. The liver appeared 
at the end of the fifth day. At the end of 
131 hours the first voluntary motion was 
observ: 
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Bi¢ Cash Profits 


Every Week on Chicks. Write me _ details 
s how inners with Belle a 
make $10 to $25 a week on day-old chicks. 
Get thefacts! A woman, boy or girl 
can do it by using 





Seemenenennen lasmennnenianel 


Paper Packing for Egg Cases 
We can see no good reason why the shred- 
ded parchment paper should not be a most 
excellent packing material for-eggs in cold 
storage. There would be some decided 


sold offers. Learn bow I paid 
one user $156, another $50, many 
from #45 down. Write me today for [ij 
Free Book. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 103 Racine, Wis. 





my 





advantage over excelsior on account of 
being cleaner. It is also probable that you 
would avoid the danger from mold or must 
which is sometimes experienced when ex- 
celsior is used. The question of cost is, 
of course, a very important one and it might 
be that the parchment paper would cost 
so much more as to make it out of the ques- 
tion. We would recommend that you try 
a bale of it and see how it answers the pur- 
pose as a packing material. 

As a matter of fact it is hard to find any 
better material than good, clean, dry bass- 
wood excelsior if thoroughly seasoned and 
stored in a dry place for at least six months 
fore using. We have used this year 
after year without any disadvantage or 
objection in any way.—Cold Magazine 





Real sensation in incubator 
and brooder prices. Every machine 
covered by binding guaranty. 

Twenty * success. California 
redwood, Triple walls, asbestos lined. 
Heavy copper tank. Hot water system. 
Automatic regulator. Correct ventilation. 
Safetylamp. Tested thermometer. Every- 
thing you need. TZhousands tn use. 


Write for Free Book 


Extraordinary offers 
will surprise you. Send 
your name and address 
on a post card today. 


Mankato Incubator Co. 
Box 796 Mankato, Minn. 
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_ Send for this 
Ree 


Know the plain, solid facts about getting 
the most out of hatching your chicks. This 
book, just off the press, tells how to raise 
more chicks with less trouble and less loss. 
How to operate along veal business lines. 2 

Every page is brim fulJ of sound and 

Pratt afi Mace oars ppm 
and all the proper equipment for hatching 
and raising. It explains and illustrates the 
Hrincipfle on which all incubators should 
de constructed—what points really add to 
their value—what are real la savers, 
and what are just plain frills that add to the 
cost without helping to hatch chicks. It 
shows what are the best egg trays, ther- 
mometers, egg testers, nurseries, etc. De- 
scribes latest methods of keeping chicks 
healthy and sound, used by the most pro- 
gressive poultry men. Gives you the 
scientific facts in plain straightforward 
language. 

When you stop to think what a great 
part the incubator plays in the poultry bus- 
iness, you begin to realize the tremendous 
importance of getting an incubator and 
equipment of absolute dependability, 


POINTS COVENED In 
BOOK 

. How to make the most 
. oney in the poultry 
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Quotes Money-Saving Prices 


This book tells where you can save 
moncy; where it does not pay to economize. 
it answers the vital question which you 
are interested in—"‘ How dittlecan I spend 
aud still get an incubator that will give 
the right results.” 


Every year improvements on incubators 





or $32.00. What will you actually get at each price? Read this 


are offered — some practical, some good aoe book and settle the question r7gh/, 
nothing ; what’s the latest and most practica ° 
© Get This Free Book 


system youcan get? This book answers the 
question in plain, straight facts. 

Suppose you want the most compilete 
250 Ecg Incubator made — all the improve- 
ments that count—should you pay $14.95 


Ghe 


tilliam § 


683 Stores Building, New York 


Get these hard-fact Pointers on Incubators, Facts are what 
you want—fac/s are what you get. This book gives them to you, 
stripped of al] the usual ornament and fin e 


$20.00 on your purchase, according 
to size, 

Spend no money for any kind of 
incubator till you get this : 
simply write a postal and say—“‘I 
want the facts about incubators — 
send me the free Book.”’ 





ing to you.—H. E. 
Ind. lack of fertility in eggs. 








& Gale 

















NF WRITE 
POSTAL NOW 
why I have 400,000 cus- 

tomers. Get my prices. Test 

su bakoe Guest from oom F 

nigh eetes tat Opa cart ir, bay 


too, Write 
FREE. 


Double Galvanized. Gates and Steel Posts 

postal now for big, new jog and sam| 
Address Dept. 29 

The Brown Fence & Wire Co. + * Cleveland, O. 











. Forty-one inches 
‘ ‘ high at 20e per foot 
—posts, line rail- 
9 ing, silver bronzed 
orn: »pbraided 
wire wire fence 
5 filler included. Chick- 
‘en tight—made from heavy, vanized wire. Cor- 
ner and gate posts 3 inches—line posts and line rail 
2 inches in diam: . Catalog contains 44 designs of 
beautiful yard fence. Full line of Farm, Walk and 
v at extra- 
ordinary low prices with 
amoney gz 
Get our beautiful free 
illustrated catalog. 
Kokomo Fence Machine 
45] North St.. Kokoma, Ind. 
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THIN FARM FENCES 
oe ee eet No better fence made than Mason 
44474 makes andour pricesare unequalled. 
4-444 4458 We manufacture—and sell direct to 
A you. Every rod of Mason Fence is 
36 Cents Guaranteed —60-Day Test 
Mast prove it best or your money 
@ ¥@ A Rod MH back. No dealer or jobber can begin 
to save you as much as we can, Write today for our big new 
catalog Free, It’s full of fence information— shows farm, 
— lawn fences and gates. Lowest factory prices. 
Fhe jason Fence Co., Box93 _, Leesburg, O. 















saints [EASON lolelaletaiallatetetet | i - 
Cheap as Wood *."fawn 
and Farm Fence. Sell direct, shipping to 
users only at manufacturers’ prices. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO. 959 10thSt Terre Haute, Ind, 








OVERLAND ALUMINUM SHOES 


Sizes 1 to 13 Save Money and Prevent Sickness 

Heights Water-Proof, Rust-Proof, 
61017 in, Rot-Proof. Warm in winter, coo 
in summer. Weight about the 
same as an all-leather work shoe. 
Wi I pairs of leath- 












ill P 
er, rubber or wood soled shoes. 
No metal touches you. Thick felt 
insole. Comfortable to wear. Keep 
he feet condition. Best 
fe forall workin any weather. 


NEY BACK if shoes do not 

ea meet with your approval. Write 

Sa for FREE catalog which shows 

styles, gives prices and tells how to order. A postal brings it, 


OVERLAND SHOE CO. Dept.13 Racine, Wis. 













ATER TOWER 4 


[oe 


Tank sboctutely 

teed for 5 years. 

A wonderful bargain at $54. Outfit 
includes 500 Gallon Cypress Tank and 20 ft. 
SteelTower. Other kinds and sizes as low in proportion, 

Water Systems as low as $39 


We install Water Supply Systems of every kind and 
build tanks (wood or metal,) and Towers for every 


purpose. 

Your plumber or any good mechanic can make the in- 
stallation. OtherSystems up to the largest such as used 
by railways, factories, and municipalities. Qur Engi- 
neering Department will help you solve your problems 
reat or small. Write for 
4H.P, Simplar Gaso- 









are 





whether your needs 4 

Water Works Circular No. 34. 
line Engine $64,  6H.P. only $94. For general use 
or in m with Water Systems. 
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Please mention Creen’s Fruit Crower. 
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Where are’ Western N. Y. Apples? 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I note in the 
January number of the Fruit Grower that 
the value of the apple crop in Monroe Coun- 
ty exceeds that oP any other crop raised. 
I wonder how many Monroe County apples 
are used in Rochester? 

I was in Rochester Apple Day, 1914, and 
was very much impressed with the energy 
and intelligence displayed in advertising 
local interests. A few days after the next 
|Christmas I was in Rochester again and 
| called at every fruit stand from the Pennsyl- 
| vania depot to Clinton Street for apples and 
in every instance was offered western apples. 
When I insisted upon having York State 
apples I was told that the dealers did not 
|handle them. I- was so impressed by this 
|incident that I told a friend of my exper- 
ience and we walked from the Seneca Hotel 
to the Central station and asked at every 
fruit stand on the way for York State apples. 
In every instance we were offered western 
apples. 

During a stay of. several weeks in New 
| York City I continued to ask at the stands 
‘and small stores for New York apples, but 
| never was able to secure any. In one place 
| when I refused the western fruit, the dealer 

said he had some nice West Virginia apples. 

A Monroe County apple is worth half 
|a dozen western apples, and it looks to me 

as though the western growers are putting 
|it all over the eastern growers when the 
|inferior western apple is being sold to the 
| exclusion of the local product in Rochester 
!and New York. What is the answer?—E. 
| D. Leach. 








=| Reply:—The ‘above question has been 


|asked of me before. When a prominent 
apple orchardist was passing this way he 
| said that he had looked in vain in Rochester 
for first class Monroe county apples, and 


| that the apples he had found in the gro- 


ceries were simply abominations. There 
are a few large grocery stores in Rochester, 
N. Y., which offer high class home grown 
apples as beautifully colored and carefully 
selected as those on exhibition at the horti- 
cultural meetings or fairs. It is true, how- 


poor specimens of apples that could not be 
graded higher than second class. There 
is no doubt about the fact that superior 
apples are grown in western New York, 
but they are shipped out of Rochester by 
the carload and by the hundred carloads 
and the thousand carloads instead of being 
soe in the home market as they should be 
sold. 


—_——_—_0—_—_-_—- 
Pruning Topgrafted Trees 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Will you please 
tell me how to trim or prune apple trees 
that were topgrafted last spring. The 
trees were 8 years old and several limbs 
were left on them and the trees have grown 
lots of suckers around the grafts, which 
have grown all lengths ftom 8 inches to 2 
feet in length. I mean the grafts have 
grown that length. I am a. subscriber 
of your paper and have been for years.—W. 
E. Ashcraft, N. J. 


Reply:—The suckers should be cut out 
of the topgrafted tree. It would have 
been better if you had rubbed them off 
when they first appeared in June or July. 
I advise you to do that the coming year. 
Some fruit growers contend that where 
pruning is done in the growing season the 
growth of suckers is not so prevalent, but 
there are objections to pruning when the 
trees are in leaf, except very slight pruning. 





—_———_0-——_""" 
Cutting Back Maples at Planting 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: —I notice 


with interest several articles in your 
paper of this month regarding setting 
out shade trees “around School Houses 


and a the streets of rural towns, 
etc.” We have set out some 300 maple trees 
each side of our streets in our little 4th class 
town of 600 inhabitants, in doing so, we 





trimmed the branches back to one joint 
and in several cases‘left but a small spur 
and perhaps none. Several of our wiseacres 
condemn the trimming and say that a maple 


Letters From 


ever, that the average grocer has on sale ed 





Greens: Fruit Grower 


should not be. cut at all, that the trees will 
not live, notwithstanding this we noticed 
small red buds shooting out from under 
the smooth bark. Please let me know what 
your idea is about cutting back when 
first planting out trees. In one of your 
articles you recommend it for fruit trees, 


2. we which, when a boy way back in New Eng- 
half of knowledge:””—Praverb land my grandfather used to treat 
. 3 that way. hen I told my neighbor that 


he said that a maple would not stand it. 
I thought it made no difference what kind 
of a tree, but he looked wise and said 
nothing—Now, Mr. Editor, please let me 
know if it is not too much trouble what 
course you pursue, be it maple or any other 
forest tree—Dr. G. W. Tainter, Mo. 





Reply:—It has been my practice to cut 
back maple trees and other shade trees at 
the time of planting, though if the tops 
are not too large this cutting back may not 
be absolutely necessary. Certainly there 
is no risk in cutting back the heads of any 
trees at planting. I have planted maple 
trees dug from the forest that were ten feet 
high. I cut off the entire top, leaving simply 





a straight stub 6 to 8 feet high. Branches 
immediately came out and these trees be- 
came handsome and with well balanced 
tops. Maple trees and others that have 
been growing for five or ten years may be 
headed back or dehorned any time before 
they leave out if it is desired that the tops 
should be more dense or compact. 
Cs ¢ el 


Cutting Back Tall Cherry Trees 


AFRIL,1 
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Hunting and Xmas Lights; 


Carriage, Bike, Auto, Fish, : 
Batteries. Catalog 3 ctsOhio Electric Works Cleveland 9, , 
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We furnish each representative with 
an automobile ABSOLUTELY FREE. This is am 
contest where only one person wins. Anybody can 
this free auto. Write for particulars. 


THOMAS MFG. CO., 970 East St., DAYTON, oni9 








Green’s Fruit 
Grower:—I have 
three cherry trees on 
the place where I have 
recently moved that 
have grown up ‘slim 
and nearly 35 ft. high. 
Would it be the 
proper thing to cut 
them back and fertilize, and what kind of 








fertilizer?—Z. J. Huntington, Conn. 





Reply :—Cherry and plum trees will not | 
withstand cutting back seriously or dehorn- | 
ing as will the apple and pear. This fact 
should be borne in mind constantly, for if 
you should cut off the large top or side 
branches of your cherry trees, it is alto- 
gether likely that the trees would die within 
afew years. This indicates the desirability 
of heading trees back when they are young. 
But you could cut back the tip top branches 
so as to prevent too rapid increase of the 
height. It is a great mistake to train fruit 
trees of any kind so that they are high head- 
How much more desirable your cherry 
tree would be if its branches came out near 
the ground, allowing a large portion of the 
fruit to be picked while you are standing 
on the ground. 

—-_0-——__—-_———- 
Pruning Young Trees 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Will you kindly 
answer the following questions: 

First: I purchased some apple trees 
last fall. They were set out just a few 
days before the ground froze, and I did 
not prune them. Would it be correct to 
prune them any time now? 

Second: I set out some apple trees last 
spring without pruning them. Will it do 
to prune them now? 

Third: I have ordered some dwarf pear 
trees to be shipped May Ist. Should they 
be pruned as much as the apples?—J. T. 
Capron, North Dakota. 





Reply:—1. Yes, when spring comes 
cut back two-thirds of the length of all the 
branches. 

2. Yes, I would cut back half the growth 
of the branches, but this is not so essential 
now as it would have been last spring. 

3. Dwarf pear trees should have two- 
thirds of the length of each branch cut off 
when planted. 





Where continuous cultivation is practiced, 
either in young or old orchards, care should 
be taken to keep up the supply of humus, as 
it is used up very rapidly by cultivation. 

There are a few general hints in setting a 
tree which should not be forgotten. 
are living organisms and they can not live 
if their roots are exposed for any length of 
time to the air or sunshine. So let us be 
very careful that we keep the roots moist at 
all times. 

—_———-_0 

I am a subscriber of your paper, do- 
ing me lots of good, like it first rate.— 
Ernest Hunger, Granville, Ill. 








Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOK’S _ APPIL 

ANCE the modem 
scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discov 
ery that relieves ru 
will be sent on trial. No 
obnoxious springs ot 
pads. Has Automatics 
Air Cushions. Binds 
and draws the broken 
parts together as you 
would a broken limb, 
No salves. No lies 
Durable, cheap. Sent 
on trial toproveit. Pat. 
Sept. 10, 01. Catalog 
and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name 
and address today, 


C.E. Brooks, 1772-A Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich, 


High Class 
Sporting Dogs 


such as coon, deer, bear, 
wolf, cat, rabbit, and fox- 
y hounds. Ferrets, rabbits, guinea 
e . pigs, swine, young stock spec 
ialty. Ten cents for handsome catalogue ofall 
breeds. Price-lists of poultry and pigeons, 


SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY KENNELS 
Dept. GFG. Tunkhannock, Pa. 
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This is a grand offer, made to introduce out 
li = seeds, Buy from headquarters 
an rong an profits. . = 
‘or only 10 cents you will receive 
cy i suchas NEW STONE 


soties of 
FOMATO, 
A ONION, MAY KING LETTUCE, 
EARLY BIRD RADISH, etc., etc. We haven't the 
space fo name all the varietics here, but you will get 
= above four bm ae my bt ee # ‘oo tad 
al an i sorts, 
and tested, and guaranteed iv isfaction, 

We are also big -——y Fieser a and are 
willing to pay you for the names of people who like 
flowers. When sending your order for the vegeta 
seeds, send us the names and addresses of 5 persons 
who grow flowers and we will send you, for yout 
trouble, our big tollection of 6Q varieties of choice 


n addition to all the above we will also send you 
a FREE copy of our book, which tells all about.mak- 
ing big money growing the D. 5 
“*wonder plant.’* 
. Bend today. -This offer may not a 
It is the biggest bargain ever offered. 
your order we will immediately send 
mentioned in this advertisement—the 


ested yi : = en 


seed Ss. 
AIC rt 

BURGESS SEED @ PLANT CO. 

; Seeds, 


the new 


r again, 
n receipt of 
you everything 
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{etter from. the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Horticultural and Pomological 
Investigations 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—Your favor of 
mber 29th last and the apples for 
identification have been received. The 
imens sent as Stayman Lions are 
most certainly typical specimens of this 
variety as they are grown in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Vir- 
‘. and Kansas. If you can send me a 












le of specimens of Stayman Winesap 
Leone better in quality than the ones we grow in 
le. Can't this latitude I should most certainly appre- 
inds of weak ciate receiving them. I expect to be at the 
plumes Fruit Growers’ Meeting in Rochester on 
y needs ft, Thursday and Friday next and will be glad 


+ you at that time if possible. I was 
age to see the McIntosh, Shiawassaa 
and Princess Louise apples. This latter 
variety I had not seen before for quite a 
long time. : 

Shall be glad to hear from you again at 
any time, and since you have over a hundred 
varieties of apples in bearing it may be that 
you will be good enough to furnish me 





3 ig jmens of some of the newer ones. 
nody ean Hoping to see you at the Fruit Growers’ 
YTON, on Meeting, I am, C. P. Close, Pomologist. 
——— 

C. A. Green’s Reply:—The samples of 
‘russ Stayman’s Winesap referred to in the above 
letter were sent me from Virginia. They 
the ae were more deeply covered with red than I 
vention, th Mm expected to see and the flesh was coarse and 
new discor MM not of superior quality. The Staymans that 
on Cl No Mm [have previously seen and eaten from Oregon 
springs ot were far less covered with red, the flesh 
| Automatic HJ was whiter, finer grained and of much 
‘the oe better quality than these coming from 
her as you Virginia. 
roken limb, Yesterday I saw a box of Stayman’s 
eile a wn in Oregon exhibited at New York 
oveit. Pat. tate Fruit Growers’ exhibition at Roches- 
, Cotales ter. Most of these Oregon Staymans 
Sead were bright red, but some of them were of 
today. the milder shade of red that I had seen on 
hall,Mich, (| former specimens. I did not have an op- 
Lillian portunity of testing these Oregon Staymans 
——— atthe fruit exhibit. If the Stayman as grown 


: in the eastern and middle states is no better 
than those I have received from Virginia, 
I shall hold that it cannot become a com- 
petitor here with such superior varieties 
of apples as the McIntosh Red or the Deli- 
cious or Melon or Banana. But the Oregon 
Staymans, which possibly may not have 


, bear, been labeled correctly when they came to 
id. fox- me, were superior in quality, so much so 
:, guines that I have ever been looking for specimens 
k spec for my own eating. 

ue of all 9 

a Yes, So He Says 

IELS By the way, look up my subscription. I 


am always talking it up—for your sake, you 
that doeth things, and to whom the fruit 
growers of the country are so greatly indebt- 
ed for your example of perseverance, and 
for your telling them of your mistakes, and 
showing where you are successful. How’s 
that for a compliment, old fellow? Still, 
I must not call you old. Wait until you 
have reached the 70 mark, like your humble 
servant—and then read and write without 
(eye-glasses or spectacles, I mean). 
say to every fruit grower, especially 
beginner: “Don’t fail to subscribe for 
Green’s Fruit Grower. Take all the others 
if you please, but don’t forget Green.” 
‘Bully!’ you’ll say. 
Well, let it go at that. 
Cyrus T. Fox, Secretary of Penna.: Hort. 
Society. 
4 A local paper says of Mr. Fox’s work: 
Although Mr. Fox expects many demands 
upon his time this year, and will probably 
be sent by his department to many sections 
of the state, he will endeavor to appear be- 
fore the School of Horticulture for Women at 
a early date, perhaps when he is again in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia.” (See his re- 
port of Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
i late issue.—C. A. Green). 


_—_—_—— CO 


City Gardens 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—Kindly 
Give us some advice on city gardens, how 
to make them profitable. A. D. M., Texas 
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Reply:—I have no experience in makin 
& city tee profitable other than that 
know of flowers being grown in a city garden 
Miccessfully, but this requires considerable 
®xperience, therefore I advise you to go 

yY. In a small garden you could not 
er successfully with the large market 
eners of the cities who are hard worked 
up almost all the night in order to be 






Green’s Fruit Grower 


in the market at four o’elock in the morning. 
A city garden well planted to grape vines 
of the most desirable varieties ‘would be 
profitable, or strawberries and raspberries 
could be grown in a small way and peddled 
out to consumers, but city gardens are 
generally too small to receive the entire 
attention or work of one individual. It 
is surprising, however, how much fruit can 
be grown on a city lot 50 ft. x 120 or 150 ft. 
More fruit can be grown on such a lot than 
it would be possible for a large family to 
consume. 
—_—_—_—_———O"—" 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have a chance 
to work or rent an orchard of 300 trees— 
apples. But neither I nor the owner feel 
aempotent to set a price or a share that 
would be just to both of us. The orchard is 
perhaps 25 or 30 years old; the trees are 
thrifty and appear healthy but have been 
neglected. They need trimming badly, 
and there is a great deal of work to be done 
before the trees are in a paying shape. 

Can you suggest a fair arrangement for 
both parties? I should want the orchard 
for at least four years if at all. What share 
could one give, or what rental to the 
proprietor? If you can give an estimate 
we should consider it a great favor. 

The orchard has not been trimmed. for 
more than 9 years. Can you inform me 
as to where good literature or information 
on pruning can be procured?—Ray C 
Wilcox, N. Y. 





Reply :—We have several times attempted 
to answer this question for subscribers in 
Green’s Fruit Grower, but no intelligent 
answer can be given except with full state- 
ment of conditions, and even then it will be 
=_— to specify what the division should 


A contract of this kind should be made 
out by a lawyer with a man well informed 
in fruit growing to explain the technicalities 
of fruit growing to the lawyer. Much de- 
pends upon the varieties and the location 
of the orchard. It would be easy for either 
the owner of the orchard or the man who 
worked it to sign a contract which would be 
embarrassing to either or both parties to 
such a deal as you suggest. A man who 
had had extensive experience in fruit grow- 
ing would see many contingencies in making 
up a contract that the novice in fruit 
growing and that a good lawyer might not 
see. What would the lawyer know about 
varieties as to whether they were desirable 
or adapted to that particular locality. 


What would the lawyer or the novice know | #3 


about the condition of the soil, or whether 
the location was favorable for shipment, or 
whether the orchard was located in a fruit 
growing section of the country where many 
buyers came to purchase fruit. The mere 
fact that a man has an orchard of 300 
trees would go but little way in giving 
details for the making of a contract. , 

We know of one instance where a man of 
wide orchard experience who has large 
orchards of his own made a contract to 
manage an orchard of 50 acres of thrifty 
trees, all profitable varieties. All the ex- 
penses connected with the cultivation, 
spraying, picking and marketing of the 
fruit were to be borne by the orchardist at 
no expense to the owner. 
was to have one-half of the gross returns 
from the orchard. This should be some 
guide to you. 

—_——_0———__—_"_——— 
Tarred Paper Dangerous Material 
for Protecting Young Trees 
from Mice and Rabbits 

A. F. Nagler of Michigan writes Greens’ 
Fruit Grower calling attention to his ex- 
perience, which is that while tarred paper 
may be applied with safety during the win- 
ter months it must not be wrapped to the 
trees during warm or hot weather. We 
have evidence that tarred paper is injurious 
in hot weather and that many trees have 
been destroyed by leaving the tarred paper 
wrapped around the trees during June, 
July and other summer months. Wire 


netting or thin pieces of wood called veneer | } 


are absolutely safe at all times of the year 
for protecting fruit trees. 
-_—0O-—-—-_—_ 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co.: I think 
Green’s Fruit Grower the very best 
journal of its kind in the world. I do 
not have a farm, only a little garden 
plot—Frank M. Calley, N. H. 





Green’s Fruit Grower is a good paper. 
It has been in our home for a great 
many years and I would not like to miss 
one copy—Ford M. Handy, N. Y. 


Then the owner |} 
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Mulches and pulverizes, with greatest ease in handling and working. The 


“Acme” Foot Lift Weeder 


destroys all weeds, ctitting deep as desired, and tills ectly. Its 
knife edges, Peeentes to the ground, at aslicing angle, makedraft 
easy. Foot Lift Leverclears off the weeds and lifts the knives for 
transportation. 5 sizes—cutting 5 ft. to 12 ft.wide. Write for free 


book, now. Get every weed, quicker and cheaper, with the‘‘Acme.’’ 
Duane H. Nash Inc. 37£EimSt, Millington, N.J. 








HAND AND POWER 


Don’t lose the services of a man on each barrel sprayer operating 
hand. Get a Goulds Pump Jack and belt up that small engine. Our 
Fig. 1613 Jack, as illustrated, is specially builc for this work and 
will operate any barrel sprayer. Strong, properly geared for 
best sprayer action, and easy running. Connection to pump- 
arm simple and effective. Can bevaried to suitconditions. 
Domore work, quicker and better work with thisoutfit, 
than byhand-power. Save time and moneythat much 
more than pays for the Jack and an engine, tool 


Send for our free book,“‘How to Spray.” Lists 
other famous Goulds Sprayers and Jacks—all 
jacked by 65 years’ ump-build:ng experi 
¥ ran . also 
Calendar and other valuable helps. Ask for, 
it, and for expert advice on your recuires 
ments. Yourletter will receive per-onal gi 
i ite to-day to 


attention. Write Dept. 


G 
The Goulds Mig. Co. 
Main Office and Works: 
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* Grow Grapes Like These in Your Own Yard( 


Grape vines will grow almost anywhere, require little care and will 
produce quantities of tempting fruit each year. We will supply 
the vines without cost to you. All we ask is that you send in your subscription 
to Green’s Fruit Grower promptly. 

We will send you four first class, well rooted, vigorous grape vines, one 
each of the following best varieties CONCORD, WORDEN, NIAGARA and 
DIAMOND, if you send us your subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower within 
ten days. 

This special offer is for immediate acceptance, but the vines will be sent at the 
right time for planting. It is an opportunity you cannot afford to miss. 

USE THE COUPON TODAY 
20mm MOM 
= GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I enclose one dollar for Green’s Fruit Grower for three years and the four 
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Mail this Coupon to Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


No display advertising will be placed in this department and no type larger than 6-point. 


The first 


three words only to be printed in capital letters. Each abbreviation and number will count as one word. 


Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. No advertisement inserted for less than $1 per_issue. 


cannot afford to do any bookkeeping at this rate. 


We 


Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 


reach us not later than the 15th of the month previous to the month in which the advertisement is to appear. 


Terms: CASH 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 


WITH ORDER 
Rochester, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED—RESPONSIBLE REPRESENTA- 
tive. 12 tools in 1. Sells to farmers, teamsters, 
contractors, etc. Lifts 3 tons, hoists, stretches wire, 
pulls posts. Many other uses. Free sample to active 
agents. One agent’s profit $45 in one day. Another 
— my Des. Lei start Sg Write for Big Color 

te. ure exclusive sale. 
HARRAH MFG. CO., Box M, Bloomfield, Ind. 








THOUSANDS MEN AND WOMEN WANTED. 
Get U. S. Government Positions. $75 MONTH. 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. Write 
immediately for free list of itions now obtainable, 
Franklin Institute, Dept. J 147, Rochester, N. Y. 





WOULD $150 MONTHLY as general agent for 
$100,000 corporation, and a Ford Auto of your own 
free, introducing stock and poultry remedies, dips, 
disinfectants, etc., interest you? Then address 
Royoleum Co-operative Mfg. Co., Dept. E. M. 
Monticello, Ind. 





SPEND SPARE TIME, piety at 
butterflies, millers. Many wanted for MUSEUMS, 
ARTWORK. I pay highest prices. Everybody. 
Send 2c stamp for particulars and 8 page folder. 
Sinclair, Box 244 D-80. Los Angeles, Cal. 


WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES and pay straight 
weekly salary of $18.00 to man or woman with fair 
education and good references. No canvassing. 
Staple line. Old-established firm. G. M. Nichols, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept a tailormade 
suit just for showing it to your friends? Then write 
BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 286, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful 

er. 











WILL $120 A MONTH and automobile furnished 6 


free interest you? Answer quick. Secure valuable 
agency. Auto necessities. Guaranteed fast sellers. 
y omy ters. Remarkable money makers. Ad- 

E. x. Rayburn Co., 181 N. Dearborn Street, 


Chicago. 








STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of keeping 
fruit. Everybody knows that. The Cooper Brine 
System, using ice and salt for cooling, for small or 
medium capacity is economical and efficient. Write 
for further information. Madison Cooper Co., 
110 Court St., Calcium, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


DUROC PIGS $16.00 pr. Farm sale. 8S. Weeks, 
DeGraff, Ohio. 


SLIGHTLY DAMAGED CHINA dinner set, 100 
i seconds, manufacturer’s imperfections, real 
otel china, decorated and well for home 
use. Plates, cups, saucers, pitchers, bowls, mugs, 
nappies, salads, dishes, og Mg address 
direct ee, ey near elphia for $3.50. 
Cash with order. Swasey & Co., Portland, Me. 


DAHLIAS—350 varieties 5c up, paid. Cata- 
log. J. 8. Grifiing, Cutchogue, N'Y. 


GOOD TONED VIOLIN for sale. Free trial at 
my expense. Write Miss Bertha Mardiss, Route 5, 




















POULTRY FOR SALE 


DAY OLD CHICKS for sale, 11 varieties, strong, 
healthy, Pure Breed and a stock, circular 
gen Hatchery, New Washington, Ohio. 








THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. Best 20 varieties. 
Eggs, 15, $1.00; 40, $2.00. Catalogue. Henry Mohr, 
Quakertown, Pa. 


= Sr. AND EGGS—White 
ymout Reds, ingtons, White 
dottes. Catal free. G m Poultry | ald yt 
Goshen, Indiana. 





orns, 








FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest.price. We help buyers locate desirable 
property Free. American Investment Association, 

32 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located; particulars free. Real Esta’ 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. We are in a 
position to handle apples, cabbages and other fruits 
and vegetables on consignment. Prompt remittances 
will be made when produce sold. Paid in capital 
$5000.00. References, Dun’s Mercantile Agency. 
Bear Produce Madse. Co. Inc., 19 Market St., 
Wilmington, N. C. 


FARMER BOYS’ PAPER—1 year for 10c if you 
send the names and addresses of 10 boy friends. 
Box 2, Practical Farmer Boy, Montpelier, Indiana. 











FARMS FOR SALE 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT FARMS for sale. 
Write. E.R. Waite, Shawnee, Okla. 


FERTILE FARMS, ACRES of OPPORTUNITY; 
Beau.iful Perkiomen Valley, Ideal climate; Catalog. 
W. Stevens, Perkasie, Pa. 





Terms 





ar free. P 


te be purchased and in a few years, 


FERTILE VIRGINIA FARMS along Chesapeake 
& Ohio Rwy. at $15 an acre and up on easy terms. 
Mild climate, rich soil, abundant rainfall, plentiful 
and cheap labor. Convenient to Eastern markets, 
also to good schools and churches. Write for free 
illustrated farm home et, “Country Life in 
Virginia.” Address K. T. Crawley, Indus. Agt., 
C. & O. Rwy., Room 1080, Richmond, Va. 





A FARM SELECTED Especially For You! If 
you will let us know just what kind of farm you want 
to buy, size, whether for fruit, dairy, general farming, 
poultry or what other purpose, and how much cash 
you_can pay down, we will caref prepare and 
send you an up-to-date list of just such places as 
you say you want, selected hundreds of farms 
in many parts of New York State. We issue no 
general catalog. We prepare @ special list for each 
inquirer. Address The Farm Brokers’ Association, 
Inc., J. H. Fort, Secretary, N. Y. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC AREA—An empire 
lands and opportunities. The Seaboard 
Railway traverses six of the richest Southern States 
from the green fields of Virginia to the orange groves 
and mid-winter vegetable gardens on the Gulf Coast, 
of Southern Florida. Choice locations for fruit, 
truck, general farming, stock raising, dairying and 
poultry at low prices and within ‘reach of large 
markets. Combination of soil and climate with 
growing seasons from 200 to 348 days affords a wide 
range of possibilities. Let us direct you to the 
section best suited to your purposes. Our books of 
facts and photos mailed free. Ask J. A. Pride, 
General Industrial Agent, SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY, Suite C-14, Norfolk, Va. 


PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Three books with 
list aatinwde of inventions wanted sent free. I helo 
you market your inventions. Advice Free. sf 
WEN, 50 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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HOVENUALEQNAQEQUOGEOUENOOUEGOOUEQOOUEDEOUEUEOOODEOEOUEDEGOODOGDODOOOOOOOUEONONENT 
Fruit Growers Supplies 


Sprayers Grafting Tools 
Spray Solutions Baskets 
Pruners Grafting Wax 


Write for illustrated circular with prices. 
Send postal today. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Service Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 








Raspberries 

Raspberries are about the easiest of the 
small fruits to grow successfully. It is 
well to tos the patch proper care and be 
reward ~ Brod extra fine fruit and in- 
creased pickings. Undoubtedly there is 
money in growing the berries for commer- 
cial purposes. I have never seen the market 
in any small city over-supplied, and for this 
reason it seems to me that the raspberry 
is one of the safest small fruits to set. How- 
ever, I simply started out to plead for a 
place for them in the home en. 

I have found Cuthbert the best for this 

. To my mind the safest time to 
set is in the 7s. Fall set canes are liable 
to freeze and thaw a number of times and 
the chances are that the most of them will 
never start to grow. The Cuthbert is a red 
variety and produces extra berries. 
If another is desired set the Columbian— 
a black variety. As stated above, the 
raspberry will grow in any odd corner of the 
yard or field. I like the plan of setting 
them at one side of the small fruit patch, 
one short row of each variety. Make the 
rows five or six feet apart and set the canes 
four feet apart in the rows. is allows 
for cultivation and gives ample room to 
keep out the superfluous growth. One 
setting of plants will last for many years. 
To lower the cost for plants, a dozen may 
by allow- 
ing the vigorous shoots to grow, one may 
have a fine plantation. After setting the 
plants and allowing them to grow as they 
will the first summer, it is a good plan to 
trim off any dead tips that may appear, 
also perhaps cut back the canes to some ex- 
tent. Tie each cane to a stout stake to 
keep it in place during the winter, else it 
may be broken down with the weight of 
snow.—Charles H. Chesley, Pennsylvania 
Farmer. 

_—_———_O""""" 

“T must say these are fine biscuits!” 
exclaimed the young husband. “How 
could you say those are fine biscuits?” 
inquired the young wife’s mother, in a 
private interview. “I didn’t say they 
were fine. I merely said I must say so.”— 


Washington “Star.” 








uit Grower 


The Logan 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by LENA C. AHLERS, Ii. 


“What a dreary looking place,” sighed 
Hallie Logan. 4 di 

“It certainly does not look very inviting,” 
returned her sister, “but it’s this or the poor 
house.” 

“T guess "peg right,” agreed Hallie. “It’s 
the only home we’ve ever known. I’m 
so sick of being shut up in an old factory, 
that I’m really glad of any kind of change.” 

“You certainly can’t be more ti of 

our work, than I am of teaching,’ re- 
joined Jewel Logan. 

The unproductive acres and old dilapi- 
dated buildings had belonged to old Pete 
Logan. At his death, five years before, the 
property had become the girls. At the 
time they had good positions in a distant 
city and did not care to live on the old 
homestead themselves. Unable to find 
a tenant who was willing to farm sterile 
acres, it lay neglected and abandoned. 

The Logan girls not only intended to re- 
cuperate their health on the old farm, but 
to make it pay their living expenses as well. 
During the entire time that their father 
had lived on the land it had not yielded 
him a cent. As John Schenck said, ‘“Lo- 
gan lived on money he got somewhere else.’’ 

Part of the farm looked as rich and fertile 
as any soil in Illinois, but it would not raise 
corn or any other crop. The ground was 
peaty swamp land containing double the 
normal amount of organic matter and ni- 
trogen. 

Ross, a scientific farmer, said that he 
thought with the proper treatment the 
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Homestead 


“Now we must set these currant, 
They’re mostly Pomona,” Jewel Pointe 
Bo emg = rooted — at her side 

‘Where did you get them?” uestions 
Ae'Didn't I tell you? “ 
“Didn’t I tell you?” interro 
sister, and before she could reply pete 
“Lois Ross brought them over. She gyij 
that she knew a family that had made oy, 
a thousand dollars from two acres of them" 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we coull 
do the same,” cried Hallie. 

The girls’ crops grew nicely the first par, 
of the spring. They were delighted with 
— — pate 

ame the summer and warm 
after another of the n powiag 
drooped and died. The girls were in 
spair. They consulted book after book 
and paper after paper. They watered anj 
cultivated and sprayed, but their cry 
"in July the gitle collected soveesl iil 

n July the girls collected several 
of wild goose plums. The first crop they 
gathered from their farm. Nearly all of 
the vegetables in the garden had shrivelej 
up and died. Jewel and Hallie took tuny 
about weeping over the remains of thei 
once — strawberry bed. 

“Oh! Jewel what do you think can be th 
matter with this old place?” sobbed Hallie, 
“Father never made a living on it and | 
don’t believe we can. All of the neighbon 
are laughing at us, but I can’t bear to think 
of going back to the city.” 

“Dirty old place,” expostulated Jewel, 











Practices What He Preaches 


Mr. Whitney of Kendall & Whitney Co., Portland, Maine sells and uses Bowker’s Fertilizers. 
writes, “I have sixty acres of grass which is nearly as good as the part shown. The hay on the loads 
ed | -grade Fertilizers by 


was cut on the ground included in-the picture. 
showing my success with them.” 


farm could be made to raise as good crops 
as any farm in the state. Peter Logan was 
adverse to what he called “book farming” 
and he declared the farm was paying well 
enough to suit him the way it was. 

The Logan girls intended | starting a truck 
and fruit farm. Their ground lay thirty 
miles from the nearest city, but they 
thought the nearby small towns would offer 
a market for their produce. Of course 
we laughed at their foolish schemes. We 
knew the old Logan homestead. It had 
never grown enough crops to pay its taxes. 

The girls did practically all of the work, 
inside and out, except preparing the ground. 
That they had the innate tendencies of* 
gardeners could be told from the crude 
skillful wa'y in which they pruned the few 
trees and shrubs on their farm. 

That year, spring came two weeks be- 
fore its usual time. The first day that the 
ground was dry enough to plow, and before 
any of the neighbors begun their spring 


work the Logan girls had a man plowing ‘ 


their garden. The ground was gray clay. 
It could not be classified as soil. 

The girls were very enthusiastic over 
their plans for their crops for the coming 
season. They drew elaborate plans on 
paper of the farm, laying out paths and 
discussing what crop to plant in each field. 

“Tt will be delightful to have our own 


fruit and be at liberty to use it whenever y 


we wish,” smiled Jewel as she set a straw- 
berry plant in its place. 

ot an hardly wait!’ exclaimed Hallie 
brushing her gloved hand across her face, 
row left a dirty streak on her flushed 


have sold 


He 
many tons of your high 


Hallie did not know if she meant their farm, 
the city, or the fertile Ross acres lying in 
the distance on which her eyes were rest 
ing. “I’ll teach this fall and winter and 
in the spring we’ll make one more trial 
If we don’t succeed then we’ll have to 

back.” a 

“We must, we must try,” moaned Hallie. 
“T do believe the ground is to blame; wev 
— our fruit and vegetables the very 

t of care and I can’t see why they dont 
grow.’ z 
“Perhaps that’s so. I heard Lois Ros 
say that their farm used to be as bad or worte 
than this one, but that since her husb 
had applied bone meal and other fertilizers 
to the ground it had become as good as aly 
farm.” 

“If we could only attend one of thew 
— schools and learn something 
about soils and their treatment, we might 
find out what to do,” Hallie lamented. 
“Oh you angel!” complimented Jewel. 

y can’t we borrow some of 
Schenck’s books? He’s got ever so maly 
on soil and crops, and I know he'll let 
have them.” 4 

“Of course he will let you have them, 
teased Hallie. “But you won't have 
teach if we live very frugally, will Leg 

“Pet dear, don’t worry about tht 
can get the home school and stay here 
ou.” 


In September Jewel Logan started he 
first term of country school. ( 
Hallie carefully gathered and preserved 


the few vegetables and fruit that had 
on their ‘fem. A sad smile curl i 
red lips as she looked at the dozen Jats 
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of fruit on the shelf and thought of their 
past summer’s hard work. 

“But it was not altogether wasted,” 
objected Jewel.” We've both regained our 
th and we haven’t sold our chickens yet.” 

“Nor our hogs,” Hallie’s joke very nearly 
ended in a sob, . 
Though their ae had been a failure, 
the girls had rai quite a few chickens 
and a dozen fine turkeys. Six very thin 

‘93 and an old horse constituted their 


f ck. 

hee that autumn the girls put a mulch 
over what remained of their strawberry, 
rhubarb, and asparagus beds. 

During the winter they borrowed books 
on soil treatment and fertilizers. Together 
they pondered over their pages and planned 
for the next season’s crops. 

“J have never thought much about add- 
ing fertilizer to orchard or garden ground, 
and I don’t believe it pays,” said Jo 


Schenck. i 
“It is just as important that orchards 
and gardens should be fertilized to produce 


large crops, a8 it is for any other crop,” 
ed Hallie Logan. ‘ ‘ 

‘We have always raised fairly good fruit 
crops in this part of Illinois and have used 
ite fertilizer on our fruit grounds,” de- 
bated Schenck. 

“That does not prove that you wouldn’t 
have raised more fruit on the same ground 
if you had added fertilizer. It is impos- 
able to produce “94 trees without a large 
drain on the plant food,” explained Hallie. 
“4 good authority claims that a mature 
apple tree requires as much plant food as 
it does to produce twenty-five bushels of 
wheat.” 

“That’s putting it rather strong, isn’t it, 
itlie?”’ chuckled John Schenck turning to 
is son. “What you think about it?” he 
questioned. Boe 4 

“I guess Hallie is about right, father. 
The question of maintaining the fertility 
of soil for fruit growing is about the same 
as it is for any other crop,” answered Leslie 
Schenck. ; 

“We need organic matter and nitrogen 
to improve the color and growth of our 
trees. The trees on our place have scarcely 

any since I was a child,” continued 

“If the trees were more vigorous 

they would resist insects and fungus dis- 
eases better.” oi 

“T believe that; the “were seems 

ical,” admitted Schenck. — 

ing found the Logan girls ready and 
tager once more to battle with the unpro- 


e ground. : 
To the garden they applied bone meal j 


and phosphorus. ; 

“T'm going to make that piece of ground 
yield something if I have to + oon my whole 
year’s school wages in it for fertilizer,” 
declared Jewel Logan. c 

“How tired I am of hearing the wind 
moan over our barren acres as if in agony 
that they should lay in such condition,” 
confided Hallie. 

It was the habit of the other farmers in 
the neighborhood to apply manure to the 
peaty swamp places in their farms. The 
girls put potassium on their Page of peaty 
ground. They paid forty-five dollars a 
ton for it. 

“You'll never make that out of that 
~ of no count ground,”’ observed Philip 
mms. 


“The value of plant food and fertilizers 
nds in a great measure on its intelli- 
e use,” responded Jewel Logan. ‘Our 
rs have just begun. Several years are 
required to get the soil into the condition 
to yield its best.” 

that may be,” muttered Simms, “but 
: M no advocate of these new fangled no- 

ions,” 

“You didn’t believe in mail routes, tel- 
‘phone systems, and parcels post I persume 
until you saw them tried and found that 
they worked,” rebuked. Jewel. 

They’re all right, but I can’t see no 
sense In putting a lot of money in the ground 

eway you girls are doing,” growled Simms. 

“The treatment that is building up our 

is not for one year’s crop, but for all 


years, 
“You’ve learned to farm mighty fine in 


Ne year you’ve lived out here,’ bantered 
Simms, chuckling to his horses to start on. 
. hen all danger of frost was over, the 
transplanted the seedlings that had 
started in hot beds and cold frames 

the open ground. All surplus plants 
Were easily sold to the neighbors at a profit. 
beds asparagus, rhubarb and strawberry 
Tesponded quickly to the new treat- 
ment. The plants flourished and before 
end of the season several bunches of 





Green’s Fruit Grower 


asparagus and rhubarb and a few baskets 
of strawberries were sold. 

During the late spring and early summer 
the crops grew and matured. The early 
crops were gathered and sold to the village 
people. The ground was heavily fertilized 
and a second, later maturing crop was 
planted. 

“We are at least making expenses,” ex- 
ulted Jewel. 

“Expenses and a little more,” asserted 
Hallie, who had been custodian of the little 
family exchequer. ‘We must put a little 
by for repairing our buildings,” she con- 
tinued, ‘and I don’t want you to have to 
teach again.” 

Trees that had been sickly and had never 
before borne fruit on the Logan farm, were 
loaded with luscious, well-developed fruit 
that season. 

“How did you do it?” enquired John 


hn Schenck. The girls laughed. “We didn’t 


do it, the phosphate rock did it,’ they as- 
sured him. 
“How much did you have to use?” he 
asked. 
“About a ton an acre.” 
“T declare I do believe you're going ter 
et this old farm to pay,” chaffed John 
chenck, 
“Of course we are,” asserted Hallie. 
“Come and eat a melon with us, while we 
tell you of our plans to remodel our build- 
in ” 


fore the autumn was over the rickety, 
old house had been fixed over into a neat 
little cottage. 

When the last crop had been harvested 
and sold, the Logan girls found that they 
had made several hundred dollars above 
expenses and the funds invested in im- 
provements. 

The only piece of br that they found 
in the farm that could not be redeemed by 
applying different fertilizers was three acres 
of gullied hillsides lying north of the barn. 
All of the soil had been washed off of the 
surface of the hills leaving stratums of sub- 
soil, This piece of land was planted to 
black locusts to reclaim its vitality and 
bring it back into farming condition. 

“It doesn’t look like the same farm,” 
averred John Schenck. “In a year or two 
’twill be the best and most productive farm 
in this ‘part of the state.” 

“And you folks all thought we couldn’t 
farm,”’ snickered Jewel. 

“We thought that the farm couldn’t be 
farmed, but we know better now,” evaded 
Schenck, “and I’m mighty glad I’m going 
ter get you for a daughter-in-law. No gir 
in the country I’d rather have.” 

“Tm you're going to be my father, 
too,” whispered the girl, running up the 
path to escape being caught in the man’s 
out-stretched arms. 

—_—_——?0--" 

NEW LEAF ROLLER REMEDY 
Conditions on Collamer Farm at 
Hilton, N. Y. 

The Collamer fruit farm of 125 acres 
was infested generally with the leaf roller, 
and certain centers of more than average 
infestation were discovered. Because of 
the t of the fruit and the size of the 
trees, the problem of spraying became com- 
plicated. Some of the apple trees were 
sixty years old, while others were but fifteen. 
A center of infestation was found in an 
— orchard of eleven acres in which 
the trees were forty years old. A gener- 
ally severe infestation also was found in 
the plum orchard of seven acres. Egg 
masses were abundant in the pear orchards, 
totaling twenty-one acres. e orchards 
of adjoining fruit farms were likewise se- 
verely infested, particularly the Thomas 
B. Smith-apple orchard of thirty-five acres, 
where control measures also were taken. 

_Extended experiments under those con- 
ditions show that the eggs of the leaf roller 
are susceptible to the effect of miscible oils 
which, when thoroughly ig destroyed 
from 74 to 92 per cent of the eggs. e 
college authorities state that the oils should 
be applied in the spring at the active, grow- 
ing period of the tree, but always before the 
buds burst. The oils have been used gen- 
erally at the rate of one gallon to fifteen 
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gallons of water. Only one application 
should be made, and that on a day when 
the gg yee is above freezing. 


The first definite reference to the leaf 
roller as a pest in New York was made by 
Dr. J. A. Lintner in 1889. In June, 1888, 


Dr. Lintner received larvae of this insect 
from Rochester, N. Y., found ee into 
young pears. Again in 1892, Lintner re- 
ceived some young apples that had been 
deeply # coegs This injury he referred 
doubtfully to larvae of the leaf roller. From 
that year until 1911 nothing more of the 
pest was heard in New York. 
—_——_O—_—_—_— 
His Opinion of Robert Louis Stevenson 
“Mentone Promenade. Saw him coming. 
Didn’t like him, Long cape. Long hair. 
Queer hat. Damned queer. Hands: white, 
bony, beautiful. Didn’t like the cape. 
Didn’t likethehair. Looked like a damned 
aesthete. Never liked aesthetes. Can’t 
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stand them. Talked well. Saw that. Still 
seemed another aesthete Colvin had dis- 
covered. Didn’t like him. Didn’t like 
him at all. * * * Later—oh yes—but 
I needn’t tell you that. Didn’t like him at 
first. Took time.” There are lots of people 
whom it takes time tolike, or appreciate. 





Cheap 
Copper Sulphate 


can no longer be had but growers of Pota- 
toes, Grapes and Vegetables who have used 
Sulfocide for the = 5 or 6 years say that 


they prefer it to Bordeaux mixture as it is 
antes = aga fe = and equally ctec- 
tive. gallon makes 200 gallons o’ ray. 
Write today for booklet. 
B. G. Pratt Company 
Dept. F 


50 Church St. . New York 
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F. E. MYERS & BRO. 150 Orange St. ASHLAND, OHIO 
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~ Partial Interior View of One of the Hundreds of 


Have to be to make 
them smokable. Tobacco 
in its natural state is raw 
and harsh. Ageing makes 
it mellower, milder. 

The leaf for some to- 
baccos is aged for only 
one or two years. That 


After nature has done all it’ 
can to mellow the leaf, then 
the original ““Tuxedo Process” 
is applied. 

This famous process—a 
doctor's discovery —takes. 
out all the bite left by| 
nature. - Prevents irritation 
of mouth and throat. Makes 
Tuxedo the mildest, most 
comfortable smoke possible to 












Big Storage 
Dusley Lent is Aged te Weed Three 0 Vive Tears tes Tenede Tebeeee The 


All Smoking Tobaccos Are Agéd 


‘Tuxedo Is Moré Than Aged 





PP The Perfect Tobacce for Pipe and Cigaretie 


Geta tin of Tuxedo. Try it fora week. Note 
how sweet and fragrant it is and how mild! You 
can smoke it al] day and have asound tongue and a 
perfectly comfortable throat atthe end. A week’strial 
is bound to make you a permanentsmokerof' Tuxedo. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO, EVERYWHERE 
pel mettatpred peek OC beetagearvedtatercee LOC 
InTin Humidors, 40cand 806 In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90e 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY { 





Warehouses in which the Choicest _ 






for Tuxedo is aged in 
wooden hogsheads for 
three to five years—until 
it is as nearly perfect as 
nature can make it. 

~ Most manufacturers 
simply age the leaf and 
let it go at that. But— 


4 ¢ ‘ 
produce: _ Enables men*to 
enjoy a pipe who formerly 
could not do so. 

_. The “Tuxedo Process” has 

‘many imitators. Millions of 
dollars have been spent trying 
to invent a “just as good” 
process. But it still remains 
the great original method for 
making tobacco absolutely 
biteless and non-irritating. 
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SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to 
send new, well made, easy running, 
oy skimming separator for$15.95 

kims warm or cold milk making 
heavy or lightcream. Bowl is a 
sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Gears thoroughly protected. Differ- 
ent from this picture, which illus- 
Grates our large capacity machines. 
Western orders filled from 
western points. Whether dairy 
is large or small write for handsome 

free catalog. Address: 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO.,=—7 
Box 312] Bainbridge, N. Y. 








TOWER'S FISH BRAND # 


REFLEX SLICKER $35 
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Dairy Notes 








Butter-fat that is lost is what eats up 
the profits. 


A cow’s value is determined by the solids 
in her milk. 


Once a cow is out of sympathy with the 
milker, the process of elaboration and con- 
centration is retarded, and we are apt to 
say she “holds up” her milk. 


To produce good milk, cows must be 
comfortable. The dairy barn should be 
roomy, clean, dry, light and well ventilated. 


A dairy cow must be contented in order 
to do her best work at the pail is generally 
understood amongst milkers and dairy 
owners, and it is getting to be understood 
also in vlacr quatvers. ) 
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Saving the Manure 
For horses and dairy cows, perhaps the 
best method of preserving the manure is to 
put it together into a water-tight pit out- 
side the stable, into which the urine can 
be drained if sufficient bedding is not used 
to absorb it. It is important that the urine 
and the dung be kept together, as neither 
by itself is a well balanced manure. If 
cattle are to be kept in stables or covered 
sheds, the best method for preserving the 
manure is to make the floors water tight 
with sliding mangers, and use plenty of 
bedding. ‘lhe manure will be kept packed 
by the continual tramping of the animals, 
so that no loss through heating and fer- 










mentation occurs, and the urine will be 
entirely absorbed. 
0" 


A dairy thermometer is an actual neces- 
sity in every home where cream is handled. 
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Right! 

_ Get up right in the morning. Go to bed 
right at night. Start with joy in Your 
heart, hope in the future, poll in your 
purpose. 

if it is a dark day, never mind; ; 
lighten it up. If it’is a bright day. yu 
will add to the brightness. Give a wo of 
cheer, a kindly greeting and a warm hand. 
— to tated friends. ; 

you have enemies, look up, pags 

by, forget and try to forgive. 

if all of us would only think how much of 
human happiness is made by Ourselves, 
there would be less of human misery, 

If all of us would bear in mind that happi- 
ness is from within and not from withoy 
there would be a wellspring of joy in eeyry, 
heart and the sun would shine forever. 

Try it!—Leslie’s Weekly. 

—_———_o-——-—-——-_——— 
Pudding-Head Philosopher 
When the sun rose did the mountain 


peak? 

No amount of sugar will sweeten a soy 
disposition. 

vust now aviation is proving more danger. 
ous than popular. 

Hard as it is, it is easier to beat a carpet 
than to beat a trust. 

How much easier to realize a dearth of 
money than a plethora of wealth. 

A million dollars is a million opportu 
ities—to en a — 4 se bey 

Suppose the prodigal son come 
to find that his family had turned i 
tarians! 

The fellow who says it is just as easy to 
own a house as to pay rent probably never 
did either. 

Times are getting so hard nowadays 
that we will have to lay off one of the hands 
on our timepieces. 

Field & Farm. 
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Our Mineral Wealth productive. 
The United States is not only the world’s It ft i Meo 
greatest producer of mineral wealth, but it i a vy 
possesses by far the greatest known reserve  \hile this is n 
of any nation in most of the important miner jm “8, yet exp 
als. This is one of the things that has made ve alt 
us great and which is destined to make us + hills ) ~ 
far greater as measured by world standards. im " n ” ‘ 
In some instances, such as coal and oil and ta 
hosphate rock and radium ore, the United # ° # S#une na 
Btates possesses more than all the other 
known deposits of the world, and the only Odd a1 
essential minerals of the first rank of which The total f 
the United States has no known supply at Hin year has 
all commensurate with its needs are nitrates, HH from $200,001 
tash, salts, tin, nickel and platinum. & ingurance ‘cor 
ut as it stands today no other nation in & more than on 
the world so nearly approaches absolute 
independence in respect to mineral resources i 
notwithstanding the vast magnitude of our The Germ 
home consumption.—Review of Reviews. cats. When b 
Champion Jersey Cow of the World Sobeneee come ore English journs 
Sophie 19th of Hood Farm 189748 was to visit w 
Register of Merit test, one year, 17,557 Ibs. 12 oz. milk; 1175 Ibs. 7 oz. butter Captain Lyulph Ogilvy.—I have never exile till he ha 
Register of Merit test, five years 64,005 lbs. 4 oz. milk; 4414 Ibs. 14 oz. butter been struck of late by the difference be- 
tween the soil where alfalfa occupiesit to the . 
exclusion of other — ha Og er 0 
Dairying keeps a man right on the job When Hay Was Unknown the mountain districts, timothy and other @ elds 
the sma part of his time, but no more {ay geems to have been little known in 8T®S8¢8 come in between the stools. Alfalfs oe ee 
so than any successfully conducted busi- the Middle Ages. Stock was wintered °f. itself will furnish most of our westem levine © a 
ness. mostly on straw and leaves. Tusser, who soils with enough organic matter and nitro dane an 7 
Has your farm a silo? If not, you had wrote in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, gives 22 to grow very large rope thea fhte e, ands 
better enlighten yourself more concerning advice to the farmer on the cutting and certainly in the first few ae “i . 
their great value in the dairying business. storing of green branches, which might 468 not leave the ground in > . fies The Caspi 
serve as fodder when pasture failed. He is #8 00d tilth, considered in the larger 0 Pde anes 
One of the surest and best ways to build particular about the desirability of saving 1° break a tough soil and then bring tat eens. 
up a runout farm is to keep a good herd the beech cuttings for the milk cows, while ® fine tilth is expensive, hut once done W mwidth. Its ¢ 
Al Trial 7 cows, and to put every pound of manure fo, sheep anything would do. a root bed has been provided. gigas 
If at an te mph ott enw 'b ' a oo — & farm is “4 miserable dependence it would appear _ es . southern pote 
aaa Seer One eeees Yee ee Saeiee a saith to us now, but then it seems to have been .. _Like the Oak - + 4. im 2000 feet has 
the buggy to us and we will send you your {1[) Reidel ieee, 5 his dike wiles ee looked on, if not as a matter of course, at | Notice how small the oak tree is m iis ; 
—;"* wuapeabiner as iabewenah a nats tk; Nothing Il so quickl op <a least as a thing practiced by the more fore- beginning. A single acorn contains T | 
It'takes the highest quality of material and pee 0 em gt q y handed and capable. There must have been germ of this forest monarch. In its baby- tee that 
workmanship to stand a trial offer like this. the amount of milk as unkind treatment. ip eee caied i than the crocus, The h 
There are no better buggies made today than Kind * rofitable in handling dumb some natural meadows in ngiangd even hood the oak is no rger an L le uge fig 
epee mene pepe. o- nw . " as in dealing with members then, but perhaps all their produce was but in after years see how great its propo = immediate 
lay down at your station a genuine American my “thers we & saved for the horses of kings. tions and usefulness. cy A but the ceibs 
— 14 - elal aaeeaes ii ‘ Beimescagenne There seems to be no mention of hay in _ It is much the same with Green’s Frut @ “Vollowing th 
$26.95 and Up Silo. The value of the silo can scarcely Shakespeare, if we except Bottom’s yr aoe, ew —s oe al red os L 
fo cr cotaieg wo chow as low as he ésed in money. Every dairyman Good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow,” and farm by . ing hard to regai MM tature exp; 
Spar caps oad Gay veliches at moose mee ™ y- even that suggests its rarity. By Milton’s fortune and was working ; . lire has su 
saving prices. Send today for our vehicle knows how eagerly cows eat silage and how time, 100 years later, “The mower whets his his feet financially. It was born ina i. ate large butt: 
nov ancerd the creamery checks show increase when geythe,” “And the tanned haycock in the . peg ode saga Its gro prong qa a 
. . . ° ” ahs, ¢ by s , 5 
; ‘ silage is being fed. The analysis would mead” was a familiar country object. - During ite lifetime of thirty-five years it tides of its To 
Se ars; Roe probably show no more food units than s—_p ——— has witnessed other publications sp peculiar 
¢ Meg many other foods, but the silage is palata- I’m Glad up like mushrooms in the night bee po by the 
a nd @) (¢ h ble and succulent, giving it similar Proper- fm glad the grass grows right side up; — Pag wither in the morning sun raetag - 
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free to four books sent free. We 
— VICTOR J. 


J. EVANS & CO., good memory. 


demand for it. False teeth are never known to hurt! 
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An Asparagus Bed 
ragus roots may be obtained from 
Siaoory aad planted at any time during 
the spring or early summer. Kither one 
ot two-year-old plants may be set. The 
ptter are usually set because the larger, 
jut not much is gained over the one-year 
ts. 

The plants may be set close, even a foot 
each way. But such planting is ex- 
treme, and not to be recommended unless 

is limited to a small area. In that 
ease the soil, though it should be only mod- 
eately rich at first, should be heavily fertil- 
ied after the bed has become established 
and this should be repeated frequently. 
However, it is possible to grow asparagus 
even in such cramped quarters, though an 
gaminination of a plant’s root system 1s 
enough to make one wonder how it can 
jive under the conditions, says Farmer’s 
Review. 

A better way is to set the plants one 
foot apart in the row. Make the rows 
four or five feet apart, which will give ample 
nom for cultivation. Fertilize heavily 
ater the plants are large enough to bear 
ctting. Manure the whole surface. The 
nots will find it. They will reach out and 
interlace between the rows. 


\ The manures most suitable for asparagus 
are those strong in nitrogen. Horse, sheep 
and ben manure are excellent. Nitrate of 
sda gives good results. Potash is another 
important element. A good source of it 
is wood ashes, but commercial forms are 
also good. A good plan is to apply the 
barnyard manures as a mulch in the winter 
after the ground is frozen, so as to prevent 
the frost from going deep. In the spring 
the coarse remains may be worked into the 
wil, but it is better to rake off the refuse 
and apply some finely rotted manure. But 
the roots should be given an opportunity 
to freeze during the winter if they are to be 
productive. 

It is an ancient belief that asparagus is 
benefited by heavy applications of salt. 
While this is now generally denied by scien- 
tists, yeb experiments would indicate that 
there is some truth in it. However that 
may be, salt does not harm the plant, while 
it kills the weeds, so the asparagus bed is 
agood place for meat brine and other refuse 
of a saline nature. 

——_0—_——_——_ 
Odd and Interesting Facts 

The total fire loss in the United States 
last year has been estimated variously at 
from $200,000,000 to $221,000,000. Fire 
insurance companies took in $9,000,000 
more than on the previous year. 

—— -0—_—_—_ 

“The German Emperor has a horror of 
cats. When he came to England,” says an 
English journal, “all cats at the castles he 
was to visit were rounded up and sent into 
exile till he had departed.” 





The fruit of the umganu tree of South 
Africa yields a strong intoxicating drink. 
Ekphants are said to be very fond of it, 
becoming quite tipsy, staggering about 
P ying antics, screaming so as to heard 
or . mile, and sometimes having tremendous 





The Caspian sea is said to be gradually 
disappearing. This sea is about 730 miles 
width. Its area is estimated to be 170,000 
square miles. Notwithstanding its size, 
parts of the sea are very shallow. In the 
southern portions, however, a depth of over 
3,000 feet has been registered. 

—_———_0—-_—_—_—- 

Tree that Kills Many other Trees 
The huge fig trees of the Orinoco attract 
Immediate attention of the traveler. 
But the ceiba, writes H. J. Mozans in 
Following the Conquistadores: Up the 
co and Down the Magdalena,” has a 
wonderful expanse of branches for which 
tature has supplied special props. These 
i, large buttresses, from 6 to 12 inches 
tk, and from 10 to 20 feet above the 
found, that project like rays from all 
sides of its lofty trunk. Were it not for 
peculiar stays, the tree would be up- 
"ted by the first violent wind to which it 
net be exposed. But more wonderful far 
the ceiba is a tree called by the natives 
tthe expressive name of matapalo, tree 
» It is a species of fig-tree, known to 

. as the Ficus denroica. It is a 
retitable boa constrictor of the vegetable 

for sooner or later it crushes the life 
its victim, 


o 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Start Fruit Trees Right 

One of the first problems in starting a 
young orchard is that of building up the 
ertility of the soil and getting it in good 
condition for the reception of the trees, says 
Indiana Farmer, This may be accomplished 
by tillage and plowing under green manure 
crops. It is better to get at the natural 
fertility in the soil than to add expensive 
manures and chemicals before it is adapted 
to their economical use. The growing 
and plowing under of green manure crops 
will aid in improving the physical condi- 
tion of the soil, and also in controlling mois- 
ture. One of the reasons why trees suffer 
so severely during the long periods of drouth 
and why we fail to derive satisfactory re- 
sults from the use of manures and chem- 
icals is the fact that the soil lacks organic 
matter. Plainly then, the first point to 
be considered ‘is that of restoring an ade- 
quate supply of vegetable matter. 


The fact that certain plants possess the 
power of obtaining nitrogen—the most ex- 
pensive of plant food—from the air and 
depositing it in the soil gives them a two- 
fold value. It is obvious then that legum- 
inous plants should be used as much as 
possible in the work of building up orchard 
soils. Thorough tillage and the plowing 
under of clover, either red or crimson, will 
give good results. The growth of the le- 
guminous crops may often be much im- 
proved by the use of lime and a fertilizer 
carrying liberal amounts of phosphoric 
acid and potash. 


—_OoCo- 
Great Novels Told Briefly 


Balzac’s mysterious story condensed by 
Augusta Shelby. 

The heroine is beautiful and spiritual, 
attractive in every way. She lives happily 
with her husband until an engaging Spaniard 
is introduced into the family, after which 
the jealousies of the husband are excited. 
Suddenly the Spaniard vanishes as though 
he had dropped into a bottomless pit. 
Then the story continues as condensed and 

ublished in the Rochester Herald, as fol- 
lows: 

The count came home unexpectedly one 
evening and, approaching his wife’s boudoir, 
heard the door of her clothes closet close. 
He expected to find the maid arranging the 
wardrobe, but he found the comtesse alone 
in front of the fire, where she had evidently 
been in a reverie, haloed by the light of the 
burning logs and sweetly pensive when 
she turned to greet him. 

He glanced toward the closet, which 
was set deep into the masonry. He re- 
marked that some one was in it, which 
she denied with wondering surprise. As 
he started to open the door she stopped 
him with the onition that if he found 
no one there she would leave him. She 
showed how cruelly his suspicions wounded 
her. 

The comte let his hand fall from the knob, 
and, saying that whether he found anybod 
or not everything would be at an end wit 
them, he handed her a crucifix with: “I 
know you are too holy to commit the 
mortal sin of perjury, even to save your life. 
Take this crucifix. Swear upon it, before 
God that no one is in the closet. I will be- 
lieve you, and the door shall not be opened.”’ 

She took the oath calmly, without a 
tremor in her voice. And the comte 
kept his word—‘“the door shall not be 
opened.” He sent for a mason and had it 
walled up. He stood by until the last brick 
was put into place and the last bit of mortar 
pot where it would hold strongest. Then 

e went out, but immediately returned to 
find his wife trying to break through the 
wall with a trowel, only to fall swooning 
when she beheld him. 

He did not stir from the room for weeks. 
Nor did he permit her to leave it. When 
sounds were heard from behind the brick 
a she fell to her knees and begged 

im to have the wall torn down. 

“Why should I?” he asked, coldly. 
“You have sworn on your crucifix that 
no one was there.” 

And after three weeks they left the gray 
mansion forever. He had kept his word— 
“the door shall not be opened.” And noy, 
at least, her oath regarding the closet was 
true. No one was in there. 


—_——0—-—___ 


“I a all these automobile stories 
origina with the chariots of the Pha- 
raohs.” ‘Very likely. I’ve no doubt the 
ES ae jokes are as old as Sidon.’’—Cleveland 
“Plain Dealer.”’ 








“Good News for Farm Women” 


Orange, N. J., March 1, 1916 


Dear Mrs, Dairywoman:— 


The bearer of good news is always welcome; and I have some very 
We’ve a new separater at our house and 


good news for farm women. 
it’s a wonder. 


One splendid feature of this new invention which must have been 
planned with the comfort of the dairy woman in mind is the knee-high 
supply can. This does away with the hard, hich lift no woman should 
be asked to endure day after day. It’s only a few inches to lift anda tilt 
of the pail, even for a small boy. This is one item of good news. 


Cleanliness is the beginning, middle, and end of good dairy work, 
You know how quickly the separator shows the effect of any slight 
With dishes to wash three times a day, 
cooking utensils, calf pails, milk pails, etc., a big pile of separator disks 
Bnt with our new Sharples there 
are only three pieces to clean, ‘not one heavy, bulky, or fussy. This is 


letting up in this direction. 
is just about the “last straw”, isn’t it? 


the second piece of good news. 


Formerly, a slight slowing of speed in turning the handle of the 
Separator meant a loss of creeam—and money. One’s attention had to be 
strictly on turning the crank at an unvarying high speed, which was 
trying to both mind and strength. My third and best piece of good 


THE NEW 


yn nh 


Separator draws up into the bowl just the right amount of milk—always 
If you feel out of sorts, you may 
turn slowly and the bowl will drink up just enough milk for clean 
skimming and no more. Ifyou feel spry and want to get through to sew, 
to trim a hat, or to visit a neighbor, turn as fast as you please and the 
bowl will take up proportionally more milk, yet the cream will be of the 
same thickness, Smooth, even cream, such as the Suction-feed gives 
you makes quality butter that brings top prices. 


news is that 


in proportion to the separating force, 


The separator has only one thing to do 
while you have many tasks. The separator 
has always been a tyrant which insisted on 
being turned at regulation speed, whether 
you were well or ill, worried or happy, rested 
or worn out. But this new Suction-feed 
Separator meets your moods. Its speed is 
your speed and yet, it gets all the cream all 
the time. 

Why don’t you drop a ‘postal to the 
Sharples people for their new book? Then, 
you can show your husband that this new ine 
vention will be a money saver for him as well 
as a labor saver for you. 


Yours truly, 
A Dairywoman 





‘What this farm woman says in her letter 
is absolutely true. There are many other 
pieces of good news in our new book, “Velvet” 
for Dairymen, which fully describes this 
wonderful separator. Send for your copy to- 
day. Address Dept. 66 . 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 


West Chester « e - 


San Francisco  £j|=Porfland 


31 





The bowl is easy to wash, 
There are only threeparts, 
and no disks, 
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MONEY 
SAVING 





Combinations 


$$$ 


$$$ $$$ $8 $ 






Order your magazines from 
this list and save from a fourth 
to a half of the regular price. 


Special Clubs 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 1 yr. ..... $ .50 
Woman’s World, 1 yr............ 3 All Three for $ .75 
Plain & Fancy Needlewk., 1 yr.. .35 You Save 45c 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 1 yr. ..... 
The Housewife, l yr............. 
American Boy, 1 yr.............. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 1 yr...... 
The Housewife, l yr............. 
Edttio Folks, i yr...............: 


Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr. ..... 
Woman’s World, lL yr............ 
eeette Polke, b yr................ 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 1 yr...... 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, 1 yr.... 
SE Ths sims ns cesses des 


Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr...... 
American Poultry Advo., 1 yr.... 
- American Bee Journal, 1 yr...... 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 1 yr...... 
Mother’s Magazine, 1 yr........: 
err Te 








$1.20 

$ rt All Three for 1.00 
1.00 You Save $1.00 

$2.00 

$ = All Three for 1.00 
1.00 You Save $1.00 

$2.00 

$ 50) All Three for 1.00 

_ 1.00 You Save SSc 

$1.85 

. | All Three for .75 

-50 You Save 50c 

$1.25 

. | All Three for 1.00 
1.00 You Save $1.00 

$2.00 

$30] All Three for 1.75 
1.00 You Save $1.25 


$3.00 





Green’s Fruit Grower One Year 


Regular Our 
Price Price 
With American Bee Journal lyr. M............. $1.50 $1.00 
—_— 4 3 hears 1.50 1.00 
« American Poultry Advocate 1 yr.M........ 1.00 .50 
« Farm and Home 1 yr. Semi-M............. 1.00 .75 
© Pee ee FE WF oe ee ee eee 1.50 1.00 
S Pe Boe OB res BA... ww... 25 eee 1.50 1.00 
* Gleanings in Bee Culture Semi-M......... 1.50 1.00 
« Hoards Dairyman l yr.W................. 1.50 1.00 
SPs Be Bl iis wieleie ceo cdis bs cvs 1.00 .75 
« Kimballs Dairy Farmer Semi-M ........... 75 50 
“ Michigan Farmer 1 yr. W.................. 1.00 .75 
“ McCalls Magazine 1 yr. and one Pattern M 1.00.75 
« Mother’s Magazine 1 yr. M................ 2.00 1.50. 
« National Stockman & Farmer 1 yr. W...... 1.50 1.00 
a.  .. . & » “_ SPS arcane 1.00 .75 
© Peery wccens Bare MM. 2... 5.2... 1.00 .50 
« Prairie Farmer 1 yr. Semi-M............... 1.00 .75 
a tst~«iti‘(té‘ a RR 1.00 .75 
« Rural New Yorker lyr. W................. 1.50 1.25 
* Successful Farming l yr. M................ 75 8605S 
© Woman's World lyr. M................... 85 .50 
« Youth’s Companion W.................... 2.50 2.25 


If you do not find just the ones you want listed here, send 
us your list, and we will quote you a money saving price. 


Send all orders to 






Green’s Fruit Grower Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
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From Girl 15 Years Old 
_ Dear Aunt Hanna:—I am a very young 
girl yet only fifteen. I have brown eyes 
and light hair. But there is a fine young 
man paying attention to me when he gets 
a chance. 

He has only walked with me twice home 
from church and that was about a year 
ago. My parents don’t know it to this day. 
These last two weeks he has just gotten 
clear crazy over me. I love him but I 
won’t let him know it. He is a fine sport. 
H. is twenty-one. He slips aroun 
every chance he can just close enough to 
see me. Do you think I ought to pay any 
attention to him or should I tell mother 
about him. Everytime he sees me he waves 
his hand at me but I never answer back. 
Do you think I am doing the right thing? 
He won’t talk to me if my parents are 
around. He never lets on to them as if he 
ever talked to me. I don’t think his 
parents are worth very much. But he has 
more sense than they have. Please give 
me your best advice. 








Aunt Hanna’s reply:—I advise you to 
confide in your mother. Do not hesitate a 
moment. Go to her and tell her all or more 
than you have told me in regard to the 


§| attentions of this young man who very 


likely is simply flirting with you and has no 
serious intentions. Apparently he is taking 
advantage of your tender years. There are 
many men young and old who think it is 
great sport to flirt with girls to whom they 
have never been introduced, who are 
simply silly and inexperienced and who do 
not see the dangers of such flirtation. If 
girls like you would consult their mothers 
and rely upon the advice their mothers 
give much sorrow, much bitterness of 
spirit and many tears and groans might be 
saved. 

To very young people like yourself—I 
regard you — as a child—the world 
looks bright. The path seems to be strewn 
with roses and filled with sunshine, but 
those who have had experience with life 
can tell you that there are many thorns in 
the path and many stumbling blocks and 
quagmires which only those who listen to 
and seek advice can escape.—Aunt Hannah. 


——0—_—_——_—_ 
Be Careful What Kind of a Man You 
Promise to Love, Honor and Obey 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—Girls, 
take a good long look before you leap into 
matrimony with a gay fellow. 

Florence was a pretty girl though not 
intellectual. She cared more for going 
to all the dances than for those things 
which tend to elevate the mind. Bill was 
a great big fellow given to playing pranks 
and jokes on people. The more trouble 
he could make the better he liked it, so long 
as he was not found out. He did not drink 
intoxicating liquor but he liked to go to a 
dance every night in the week, Sunday and 

He went with a crowd who thought 
it particularly smart to change the wheels 
on people’s wagons in the church sheds and 
pr ag mute remarks about church going 
people, though he would occasionally go to 
church with a girl. After they were married 
he would never go to church with her any 
more, and says the meanest things he can 
think of when his wife goes. He even ac- 
cuses her of being untrue to him, while the 
neighbors all say she is a good woman. He 
is generous and accommodating to the 
neighbors, but continually blames his wife 
for being lazy and not doing anything. 

Florence does the house work for her 
husband, herself, a hired man and three 
children, and carries the water from a 
nearby brook to wash. On rainy days both 
men will sit in the house and let her ca: 
water to wash their clothes, and let her split 
the wood too. The writer heard her ask 
Bill one rainy day to bring in some water 
He replied: “I’ve got 


something else to do.” Then he laid down 


on the couch and his wife carried the water 


and did the washing. The next day was 
pleasant and he had her out dropping pota- 


toes, though she had been sick and was not 


strong enough to do it. She overworked, 
but her husband was too stingy to allow 
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her to consult a physician. He curses 
for having medicine, yet she would a 
been sick in bed if she had not consulted , 
physician when she did. Florence 
i five cows morning and night, and jp 
t e entire nine com, 
Then Bill says she does not do anythj 

I wish I could make every girl pause anj 
study the character of the man she thinly 


: © she loves well enough to marry.—Ruth, 


_——_Oo—_——_ 
IF YOU HAVE LOVED BEFORE 


Be Sure Your Wife-to-Be Knows Ay 
About it 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger 

Some men seem to have the idea thy 
to tell a girl of their old love affairs js tg 
make her jealous or uneasy henceforth 

This is quite a mistake, for if she is tha 
sort of girl she is not worth troubling 
and it’s better to find out in time, as a mar. 
riage where complete confidence does not 
reign on both sides is not likely to beg 
y one. a ‘ 
However, speaking generally, no 
sible girl really fancies she is the first aad 
only love, for where is the man, or the gi 
for the matter of that, who has nonin 
the shadow of a passing flirtation befor 
the present “adored one” appeared on the 
scene. And, after all, it does not matte 
very much how many old love affairs a map 
has had, provided they are dead and gone, 
and he can truly impress upon his reign. 
ing sovereign that she is the best and truest 
and the last. A great many girls like tp 
feel that they are the chosen recipients of 
such confidences, and the mere fact of bei 
able to chat easily about old flames 
prove that no sad remembrance is attached, 

Even if you did happen to have a serious 
attachment, it is all the more necessary to 
be absolutely straightforward about it. 

Your fiance will appreciate your honesty, 
and can feel that at all events there are 
no unpleasant discoveries to be made later 
on, for when confidences come too late then 
real mischief is done, and it takes a noble 
minded woman to forgive and forget. 

—_———_-_0--—-—-—=—- 
The Way to Use the Common Flowers 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 

F. H. Sweet, Va. 

It is important to choose the right spot 
when transplanting the annuals to their 
permanent places, and to arrange them 
so the colors will be harmonious. 

Annual Phlox—Good for a ribbon bed. 
Giving early and brilliant bloom; also fine 
to light up a sober background. . 

Annual Larkspur—For a spot where it 
can be left to sow its own seeds for next 
year’s bloom. : 

Mignonette—For a spot near the win- 
dows, where its perfume can be enjoyed. 

Annual Chrysanthemum—Excellent for 
a ae showy bedding plant; colors 


mixed. 

Sweet Sultan—A beautiful member o 
the corn-flower tribe. Sow in a spot w 
it can remain, too delicate to stand tran 
planting. 

Coreopsis—For cut flowers. They show 
gorgeous shades of yellow, red and brown 

Scabiosa—For the cutting bed. Grace 
ful flowers on very long stems. ‘ 

‘anna—For masses where a tropical 
looking plant is needed. 

Petunias—For beds, window-boxes of 
hanging baskets. Can stand a drought 
and will give a very long season of bloom. 
Especially good for succession. 

arigolds—To lighten up a dull spot. 
They give a blaze of yellow and orang 
which will last late into the season. 

Dahlias—For a spot where tall, showy 
plants are desired. Single flowers som 
times six inches across and with very 
stems. : : 
China Asters—For succession planting 
for fall bloom. They do not the 
first frosts. 4 

Wallflowers—For late blooming of 
cold spot where the more tender flowers 
will not thrive. . , 

Castor Bean—For an inexpensive, qi 
growing hedge. Grows to greater siz 


TTY not transplanted. 


Verbena—For a spot where low-gr0¥ 
and bright blooming plants are ‘Tet 
Salvia—For a display of brilliant red ® 
the fall. fot 
Sweet Pea—To sow in September 
early bloom the next season. 
——_0O———_ 
In my judgment the Fruit Grower 
is the best paper of its kind in 
—J.H. Lamond, Zion City, Ill. 
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=1Your Last Opportunity This Spring 
Get Green’s Special Collections of Best Varieties 
Ruth The Easy Way to Order 
































































































































FORE You could not make a better choice. For you who are not as familiar with the different varieties as I am, I have made up the following Special 
hows Al Tree and Plant Collections, or combination of varieties, to aid my patrons in making their selections. I have known all these varieties for a great 
ger many years and have made up the special collections to include only the best varieties of each class of fruit or ornamental. These Trees and Plants 
iden tht ME offered are all our very best trees. CHAS. A. GREEN 
alrs is to 
Saat | — 
ne 1s e | 
ng abn Green’s Apple Collection No. 3 | Green’s New Standard Pear 
& Mar. j Be rr 
— 6 Apple Trees 2 yr. XXX size 5 to7 ft. tae eel Collection 
: PWR dy 10 Std. Pear Trees 2 yr. XXX size 5 to 7 ft. 
- ie en oe SBerdett 2B. Anjou 
r the 1 wer : 1 Seckel 
oral 1 Yellow Transparent 1 Wismer’s Dessert 1 Clapp’s Favorite 
on before 1 Duchess of Oldenburg 1 Grime’s Golden Special Price $2.70 
ed on the 1 McIntosh 1 Winter Banana 
ot matter 
and gone, Special Price $1.40 
Telgn- 
at oye Green’s Dwarf Pear Collection 
as No. 1 
t 0 
po to Green’s Apple Collection No. 4 10 Dwf. Pear Trees 2 yr. XXX size 33 to 5 ft. 
 & serious 1 Anjou 1 Clapp’s Favorite 1 Wilder Early 
<r 10 Apple Trees 2 yr. XXX size 5 to 7 ft. 2 Bartlett | 4 Duchess 1 Seckel 
about i . . 
t honesty, 1 Yellow Transparent 1 Fameuse Special Price $1.80 
bers aa 1 Wealthy 1 American Blush 
e later 1 Jonathan 1 Banana 
> Late then 1 Green’s Baldwin 1 Pound Sweet 
, bk og 1 McIntosh 1 King of Tompkins County 
4 Special Price $2.25 Green’s Peach Collection No. 1 
lowers 
wer By 10 Peach Trees 1 yr. XXX size 4} ft. and up. 
right spot 5 Elberta 1 Crawford Early 1 Champion 
- on , / 1 2 Niagara 1 Crawford Late 
nee Green’s Grape Collection No. Special Price $1.35 
10 Best Two Year Old Vines 
where it 
for nest a : ons’ —— 
‘ C — iagara—White 
po 1 Carat, Mave Mtaihe 2 Worden—Purple Green’s New Straw berry 
oy Collection 
nt; colo Hi) Special Price $1.00 By Parcel Post $1.15 
ember of 25 Sweetheart 25 Brandywine 
ot where 25 Senator Dunlap 25 Corsican 
nd trans 
hey show Special Price $1.20 By Parcel Post $1.40 
d brown. ° 
Grace Green’s Flowering Shrub 
tropic Collection 
n— i 16 Best Flowering Shrubs, 2 to 3 ft. high, Green’s New Rose Collection 
f bloom. and Plants, Strong and Bushy : 
ull spot q Aithees, Double (2 colors) 2 Lilacs (1 Purple, 1 White) 6 Splendid Two Year Rose Bushes 
i- Deutziag haghees” i once wed 1 Crimson Rambler 1 Yellow Rambler 
7 1 Mock Orange 1 Barberry 1 Magna Charta 1 Paul Neyron 
, pron 2 Ostrich Plumes 1 Madam Plantier 1 Dorothy Perkins 
ery long S * * r ¢ 
me pecial Price $2.75 Satiaae td Flee aalteteeee Special Price $1.15 By Parcel Post $1.35 
p the _ ae Notice Fine Roots and Tops 
It is impossible for us to make any changes in the collections. Except where otherwise noted these collections cannot be sent by parcel post. 


IT’S EASY TO ORDER GREEN’S COLLEC- Remember that the varieties of fruits, etc., 
TIONS. Just write us the names of the Collec- offered above have proved their value by C. A. 
mj} tions you want and enclose money order. You Green’s testing each one. They are the best you 
> have no time to waste. Act at once. can buy. The time to order is today. 









Catalogue free on Application 


om i GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 68 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Barbed Wire Less Than s Than 3/5 


ew Goheeienl 


weer 
service. Price per 100 Ibs. oes Feat Fee es. 


Pop best made put up i exectiy 
barbed + 
Galvanized Fence Wires] ss 65 


Smooth ig Me p wire. 


heh eich fet rade 
Ss. saben. beset mAs $6. 3. HeCazalcg. 










-Greatest Values ! Our Eventful Career. 
Wire and Fencing Priced Low! 


a dic} Buys Harris Lawn Fence |s 


dTe 





= Hescapeinour 


“ erations ona Per Rod 


deals enable us toquote heretofore 
eard of low prices. Strong, heavy \ped to 
—- secured recently 


z encing for this 
sy wo pend fencin tench ihn tl wi line oF 


yy med, otave 
Pat =p fa = Se Airs ‘s9and a6 rods. Or Ged te ot No. 


Same as ‘Sti 6 inches, 
aS 21 Orde b po lot Noe a: ad f seestions 
100 Tha $2.50, Orde cee a xr 4. Our wire 





= Fencing] Be 


of .25 Buys Galvanized Roofing 








free fe ay Bao et ee —yz aes $P BIS persauare U> Cai us sarrostoa| 
jhiade, of SAGES, hts Tignes Nor 8 9. fi ~7_-¥-= 

foe aa lo, 2 2a fnches spaces 6 fachee, apart. you the ou experience, 
rdesbasei Ned Seas sclectioa, exact ovst, full directions for layine rate? OO%* 
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tenoned, Made of — quality 
Qregon Fir or Pine,) Best workm: 


el 


1. Four (4) rows of glass, 
extra strong, mortised and tenoned. 





ASR 
Fle 





ber of strength-giving atnlities 4 
15. Quick shipment from Cnicago. 





ings on all greenhouse inside sash bars, end sash 
Cypress lumber for greenhouse purposesaslowas. ~,. eS 
2. o. b. Chicago. Also greenhouse boilers, pipe, fittings, 


Customers should take into consideration ¢ that all this material is 
shipped from Chicago, assuring them “quick economical shipments. 
poh Packed we We Guarantee Safe Delivery. Qur Hot Bed Sash 


iu PRICES 
= 87 CUT TO 


d size only--3f%. x 6ft., 13-3inch 


Order No. 10AJ916 Less than 1 dozen. Price each [open] 95¢ 
Order No. 10AJ917 Dozen Lots. Price each [open] 89¢ 
Order No. 1043918 Lots of 50 to 100. Price each [open] 85¢ 





Standard Hot Bed =) Mney Savings Multiplied $79 


factory made this tremendous quantity dure 
ing the dull season to prepare for this spring rash. We are, there- 
fore, able to offer you a saving of from 1-3 to 1-2.on the usual prices. 
Sash is standard size 3 ft. by 6 ft,, 13-8 — 7 thick, made with 
four rows of glass. Bars are extra strong, all joints mortised and 


FIFTEEN (15) POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 
2. Extrastrong bars. 3. All joints 


less to moan. 5. Glassset by hand. 6. Best linseed oil putty. 

%. triangular zinc glazing points, & Extra size tacks, to 

hold mas in gna 9. Extra deep 

bog —- , Close-grain Soft Oregon Firor Pine. 11. Primed in 

12 Strengthened by heavy wire brads. (13. Largest num- 
Smallest number of shadow castimg bracing devices. 


You can order direct from this ad, but should you wish further ine 
formation, write for our Hot Bed Sash Circular AJ-1000. We are = to make you great sav- 


Glazed 
Order No, 1043919 Lots of 100 or more. Price each [open] 88c{ Glazed 





83c “frices that eave 26 SAU ane tec aT MU CUCME No matter where you are, or what 
Never before, in our eventful career, have eed am atin Soy serene 


we beenable to offer yousuch tremendous money 


wood (Clear familiar wie ous original as 


—_ methods of purchasing, 


4." Bttndard sae elas (conta tell astory of business disasters, for 191S—a story § Ofiginal wi 
sw. wecomein. We 


10. Wood---Clear, 


tremendous sav: 





= the closing months of 4516 our tio, 000, 08.0, 00 buying 


and glass. “‘Pecky’”” Ff 
» $17.00 per thousand, 


vag like we do—sathind, but i Seis. 
Lge herons eotaee signs of Barn Buildings, 


us PIECES 


9 Buys the Material Now! 


rt apr negra § ames sous have + 
our time-tried met t 
—but do YOU know why? cut to'satisfaction! “THE HARRIS WAY" 


has @ definit ing al 
The reports of the Mercantile Agencies efinite mean a attecont* tiene | 


saving opportunities. The eountless thousands, of 8 shrewd Build your home “THE HARRIS WAY.” 


= ve allothers. It means 23 years’ experience 
Peep ype ey others, Manufacturers § —Special Harris Architectural Service 
of good goods all know where they can quickly dist x Free $10,000 Plan Book—Free Blue Prints 

Serie Siow je Jarge, ready better material sensibly fang yg ata Harris H 


Contains lodern 
power sere. us an overw! vantage in ecting 
many of thi the greatest purchases w have had the good for homes, with floor plans, descriptions, material, specific 
tune to i make since we launched this business 23 yearsago. FREE ations, prices, valuable Pann arom information, ete,,§ ~ 
PL AN etc, Shows how to save big cacney, baling City Resi-§ 
ences, Farm Homes, Bungalows, P 


Bt Cot- 
You ph soy safely mak ect aur from from ee page or ae free BOOK ta tages, < to ary ote who Cribs, aekn guns us Finn Bock is in- 


.| Build Your Home “The Harris Way” 
ocean! BROTHERS CO. Sm m= | With Materal Sensibly Cut-to-Fit 


th nailean 
dcement; 
Foch 1 ply 75032 ply 86cs 9 vy 


Buys Red or Gray / 
Sc Ei Roofing 


square, We have other at 
prices. ,, Somes sretie 


PONS Chicazor not Serer 


Freight Prepaid Prices 


























lome E-6 
100 M Harrie Built Over 1,000 Times 


uplex oy 


“THE HARRIS WAY’’ ata saving. ' 















‘Rumely ‘Separator 
\ —o Bn 1 
eee 292 








$229 BUYS A CAR OF NEW LUMBER! b.vitmberfor only 


29.00! Every stick guaranteed up to grade. Immediateshipments. If you can’t use a whole car, 
om your friends join you and son on freight, Send right ara or _ mart tpn ante a 
ber Bargain Price List and get our freight prepaid Price on every item of Lumber and Building Materi: ‘ore 
Delete quickly introduce our mammoth new “DIRECT-TO- YOU”? Lumber uface 
turing Plant at Jackson, Mississippi, we make this exceptional offer. 
We do not require “‘cash with order,”’ but give you privilege of inspection before you pay. Who 
else willdothis? We are not afraid of our material. Soif you expect to build a house, barn or any 
structure, send at once for our DIRECT-TO-YOU Lumber Price List, and take immediate advantage 
of these wonderfully low bargain prices. We have good lumber aslow as 12.00 per thousand feet. 
Clear Yellow Pine Inside Mouldings, Casing, base Quarter Round, etc., can be shipped with above. 
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Our Great Purchase of Steel a4 Posts 
RUMELY Merchandise ferg™ Cam 


_ Our recent pigantic purchase of Rumely 
stock of Gasoline ag oe og: eam Separators t 
‘or-§| Electric Lighting Plants, Ensilage C Cutters, Feed [ee 
Mills, oe Huskers, Corn Shell oe ; -b 
ers en ies tus to Offer ese hig’ 6, Dran a 
new articles direct to you at less than dealers 
used to pay in carload lots. 








cement 
effort we may m mal small part off 
Sandenn selection te to give you some 
p fepresgniod.» Remember th 
most skeptical of the 
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today for complete Purchase. 
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